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Capability implies risk. Any one who has a spe- 
cific gift or power in any direction—and every one 
has—must know sooner or later that Nature has 
forced risks upon him, whether he would or not. 
One risk is of misusing and misdirecting power. An- 
other is of suffering power or capability to lie dor- 
mant and unused. Between the two one needs not 
to choose. Choice must lie between the right and 
the wrong in this as in everything else. The wrong 
is in misuse and non-use; the right is in good use. 

Friendship-love ever looks upward to a friend, and 
ever longs for and expects that friend to strive toward 
the highest conceivable ideal. It may be that such 
conformity to q lofty ideal on the part of the one 
loved will be at the greater cost to the one who 
loves; but a true friend would rather that his friend 
should be trueto a right ideal, at sorest cost to him, than 
that the one loved should seek to advance the loving 
one’s pleasure or profit at the cost of non-conformity to 
that ideal. To wish a friend to be untrue to that 
friend’s best self, is to wish a friend to be unworthy 


friend, than to ask a friend to lower his ideal in 
order to retain the friendship. But true friends are 
not lost through the effort of either of them to struggle 
God-ward. 


Sympathy is in itself help, and sympathy prompts 
to an expression of itself in help. If in our hearts 
we feel with another, we want to share his sorrows 
and to enter into his joys. And if it be known by 
another—as it will be—that we have real sympathy 
with him, he will be helped and cheered thereby, and 
he will know that he can call upon us for any needed 
expression of our sympathy in practical help. Sym- 
pathy is the outcome of a loving heart. It is the ex- 
pression of love for Christ, and of love for those who 
are dear to Christ. There are calls for sympathy in 
every sphere in which we are placed in the provi- 
dence of God. 
“Tf thou art blest, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother’s skies. 
If thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad.” 


Man’s power for God is dependent on man’s power 
from God. Only as God speaks through a man, can 
a man speak effectively in behalf of God. In all 
preparations for preaching or teaching or talking, as 
a means of winning or of training souls, we should be 
more careful to be in right relations, free and unre- 
stricted, with God, than to be fully informed on the 
precise phase of truth we are desirous of presenting, 
or to be earnest and eloquent in our presentation of 
that truth. Dr. Bushnel! said, on one occasion, that 
God wanted less of men’s services than of themselves 
as his representatives; that he wanted a man to be as 
an empty tube for him to speak through, where he 
would give his messages to those who needed them. 
It is not what is in us of knowledge, but it is our 
openness to God’s voice, upward and outward, that 
enables God to make use of us as a medium of com- 
munication between himself and our fellows. 


He who rules his spirit gives evidence of his kingly 
power in his countenance. When one attempts to 
trace the diverse elements which go to the making of 
a strong face, he is at first surprised to find how 


When the strong will rules every passion, goes 
bravely through every work, endures faithfully 
every necessary pain, the mark of the ruler will ap- 
pear in the face, and the wounds received in the 
conflict will leave, in their healing, new lines of 
spiritual beauty. Where that self-rule is lacking, 
the face becomes the face of a slave, and the wounds 
received have no higher ethical value than the scars 
left by the lash on a convict’s back. Be aking over 
yourself, and your countenance will show royalty ; 
be pure and brave and true, in the midst of tempta- 
tion to be otherwise, and your face will show a higher 
beauty than even that of untried innocence, 





THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATING A 
SENSE OF PROPORTION. 


Among the powers which we develop itt early child- 
hood is that of seeing things in their relative dimen- 
sions. The very young child will often stretch out 
his tiny hand to touch or grasp a distant object. He 
has not yet developed a correct sense of distance. He 
must be equally deficient in any exact sense of size, 
because our measurements of relative distance and 
of relative’size are inseparably connected with each 
other. 

If we were conscious of the earliest development of 
our perceptive powers, we should, no doubt, find that 
we had learned to measure size and distance with the 
eye very slowly, and after numerous experiments. As 
a matter of fact, the powers of perception are de- 
veloped at so early an age, and their exercise soon 
becomes so habitual and easy, that we ever after 
remain unconscious of the real slowness and difficulty 
with which some of our most wonderful endowments 
have been trained for service. It is only when, in 
mature years, we come to reflect upon the delicacy 
and difficulty which are involved in the processes of 
perception that we become aware of how much we 
learned before we were able deliberately to set about 
the effort to learn. It taxes the power of the philoso- 
pher to explain the acquisitions of the half-conscious 
child. 

Closely corresponding to sense-perception is the 
discernment by the mind of proportion in things 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual. The moral percep 





many of the lines of spiritual strength are really 
lines of labor, sorrow, or pain. And yet there are 
faces which show pain and sorrow and labor without 
being strong faces; so that these sterner experiences 
of life, while entering into the composition of every 
strong character, do not: of themselves necessarily 
produce strength. One thing more is needed before 
the marks of suffering car. be transformed into signs 
of power; and that one thing is self-repression. A 
face which does not bear the unmistakable stamp of 
self-repression is not astrong face. Power of intellect, 
intensity of impulse, breadth of vision, are all power- 





less to produce strength of character, unless they are 
| held in hand bya firm rein. And often where these, 
}in any high degree, are lacking, the stamp of sebf- 
| repression gives to the face a quiet strength which 
comes from the complete control in which one’s little 
force is held. This, then, is the secret of strength,— 


tive powers are developed later, more slowly, with 
greater difficulty, and, in most cases, far less com- 
| pletely and normally, than are the physical. Already 
in childhood our physical powers of perception are, 
for most practical purposes, fully developed. But 
the development of a sense of the relative importance 
and moral value of things and events is a process 
which is often but in its first stages when manhood is 
reached, and in many cases is never far’ advanced. 
Here, then, is a process which may continue and 
should go forward throughout life —a process which 
in the best of us is but relatively complete, and which 
| we are always called upon to carry forward with dili- 
gence and patience as long as we live. 

| Perhaps the illustration of the imperfect develop- 
| ment under consideration which lies nearest at hand 
_is found in the way in which people commonly per- 
| mit the smallest matters to concern, excite, and dis 





tract them. Who that has observed human life has 


of being loved as a friend. It were better to lose a! that a man should learn to rule his own spirit, | not noticed in others—and in himself—a disposition 
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to give to really trifling affairs more than the small 
measure of attention and concern which they de- 
serve? How often do we grow as excited, nervous, 
and perhaps angry, over some unimportant mistake, 
oversight, or other failure, on the part of some person, 
as we would do over some really great fault or mis- 
fortune! What an enormous waste of human life— 
waste of nervous energy, of happiness for ourselves 
and for others—¢omes about in just this way! The 
‘man who lapses into a fret and a fume over every 
least accident dhd irregularity may be in that state 
half his time; and how many are! The man who 
permits himself to become angry at every least fault, 
failure, or defect in those with whom he has to do, 
will probably spend half his life in an irrational pas- 
sion, and will naturally become the dread of all who 
know him. 

One clear and common result of the failure to dis- 
cern the relative importance of things, and to act in 
view of it, is that trifles, from the importance which 
they are permitted to assume in the mind, at length 
take on for the persons concerned a permanent char- 
acter of importance, and the world of petty interests 
and concerns becomes the only world in which the 
mind dwells or is capable of dwelling. Here is a 
good part of the explanation of small, petty, and nar- 
row lives. “Here is a danger to which we are all 
subject from the necessary commonplace tasks and 
interests which make up for us so large a part—and 
so important a part—of the activities of life. The 
diligent housewife who concerns herself so much 
about every detail of her housekeeping will easily 
fall into the way of identifying life with her round 
of household duties, unless, at the same time, the 
mind is nourished by some larger and higher interests, 
and a just sense of proportion keeps the higher and 
the larger concerns in the ascendant. 

There are vast numbers who are kept by their cir- 
cumstances under the grinding millstone of mere 
mechanical, commonplace toil. There are also vast 
multitudes who have made themselves thie slaves of 
the minor and petty details of life because they have 
cultivated no sense of the relative importance of life’s 
duties and interests, Of the two classes, the former 
is the more hopeful. Men can rise above circum- 
stances, they cannot rise above themselves. Many 
a man whose daily work is scarcely more than to 
play the part of a link or connecting-rod in some 
great machine, has preserved an interest in higher 
things, and has in the freedom of his spirit refused to 
be the mere drudge of his daily, commonplace task ; 
while many another, in easier conditions, identifying 
the means of living with the ends of life, has forfeited 
the possible freedom, range, and dignity of a life filled 
with large and worthy thoughts and interests, and 
has made his soul the mere slave of the outward and 
mechanical incidentals of existence. 

It is not forgotten that there is an opposite ex- 
treme. The satirical portrayals in literature of 
women who leave their children and homes in squalor, 
while they devote themselves to African missions, are 
caricatures of occasional reality. But this extreme, 
so far as it exists, equally illustrates the need of a 
sense of due proportion in things. The principle 
under consideration does not, however, apply merely 
to housework and farming and the work of the shop. 
The need of rating things at their real and relative 
value in the world of mind and morals is quite as 
great. Education consists largely in developing the 
power to do this. There are some minds so con- 
structed that everything which touches them seems, 
as it were, to stick to them. They remember almost 
everything, important and unimportant alike. Their 
knowledge is an unassorted jumble of miscellaneous 
facts. One difference between this order of mind and 
that of the really trained man is that the latter has 
his knowledge graded and organized. What he 
knows stands in relation to certain organific prin- 
ciples. He has carried a sense of the relative impor- 





tance of facts and truths into all his acquisitions. | 
What the mind could not retain and use he has let | 
pass, or has remanded it to the background of the! 


“ 


mind. All thoughtful, well-trained scholars will ac- from Ephesians, faith is singled out as a gift of God, j 


knowledge that the task of discriminating among the 
facts and ideas which the world of books presents to 
the student is one of the most important and difficult 
in its relation to the real usefulness of one’s acqui- 
sitions. 

With even greater force may our principle be 
urged in its bearing upon moral and religious truths 
and duties. How easy it is to make the small things 
great, and to forget the really great things altogether! 
Let us not vainly suppose that the tithing of mint, 
anise, and cummin, to the neglect of the weightier 
matters of the law, was an exclusive peculiarity of 
certain people in ancient history. The tendencies in 
human nature which produced the character which 
we know as the Pharisee did not become extinct with 
the end of the apostolic age. A recent writer has 
aptly used the phrase, “The eternal Pharisaism of 
the human heart.” One great part of the Pharisee’s 
fault was that he had lost the sense of proportion in 
the things of religion. To our age, not less than to 
that in which he lived when on earth, our Lord’s 
words apply: “These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. ... Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God.” Jesus is the great teacher of 
proportion in the things of morality and religion. 
He always puts the important things first. He never 
lays great stress upon a minor matter. Seemingly 
minor things might, indeed, in his eyes be very great, 
but he treeted them according to their real inner 
moral use and worth. We can learn no greater les- 
son than to measure things as he did. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are still to be found Sunday-schools in which 
both teachers and scholars are accustomed to use les- 
son-helps in the class exercise. An Ohio superinten- 
dent, who has been chosen to have charge of such a 
school, writes to ask whether he is right in thinking that 
this custom is an undesirable one. Here is his state- 
ment of the case: 


I am acting in the capacity of superintendent of a Sunday- 
school which has fallen into the habit, as many others have 
done, of using the lesson-leaf and quarterly in the class. Most 
of our teachers do the same. It is my opinion that this is not 
the way these helps were designed to be used. I propose to 
have my teachers use nothing but the Bible in the class, and 
later I hope to have every scholar use nothing but the Bible in 
the class. I hold that the quarterlies should be studied at 
home, as a help to the lesson, and should not be used in the 
class, Am I right? I shall be pleased, and it will greatly 
oblige me, to have your opinion on the above. 


Certainly this superintendent is correct in his opinion. 
A lesson-help is designed as a help to the study of the 
lesson, and not as a help to a conference over the lesson 
by teachers and scholars in the class. In no secular 
school is a pupil allowed to have his lesson-book before 
him in the class; and it is the rule with the best teach- 
ers not to use a lesson-book there. The Bible should be 
before both teacher and scholars in the class, for that 
contains the text which the lesson-helps have aided in 
making clear; but a lesson-help in the class is a hin- 
drance, and not a help, 


It is hard to realize that all that we have of good 
comes to us from God; and we are inclined to pick out 
certain good things as peculiarly from him, as other 
good things are not. Our Lord rebuked this tendency 
of God’s children, when he asked them, ‘“‘ Whether is 
easier, to say, Thy sius are forgiven; ortosay, Arise, and 
walk?” There are those who count spiritual blessings 
as peculiarly from God, in contradistinction from tem- 
poral blessings; and there are those who ascribe them 
all alike toGod. There has been much discussion over 
the question whether “faith” is specifically a gift of 
God, in the sense that “ hope” and “love” are not. A 
Maryland correspondent wants light on this point. He 
writes : 

In a sermon preached by one of our most popular evangelists 
on faith, he said that faith was not a gift of God; and he quoted 
Ephesians 2:8 [‘* For by grace have ye been saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God”’], saying that 
the gift there mentioned was salvation. I wish (as many others 
do) to be enlightened. Is faith a gift of God? If consistent, 
will you answer through your Notes on Open Letters ? 

The questién whether faith is the gift of God, is one 
thing; and the question. whether, in the text quoted 


8 
another thing. Of course, faith is a gift of God, as 


surely as life is his gift. “ What hast thou that thoy 
| didst not receive?” Are not all good gifts from him? 
There is, however, a difference among scholars as to 
whether the “ that” in the verse cited refers to “ salyg. 
tion ” or to “ faith.”* From Calvin to Alford many emi- 
nent expositors have understood the “that” to apply to 
“salvation,” and not to “faith.” On the other hand, 
many have held that its reference is to “faith.” And 
not a few hold that it “‘seems to cover the whole idea — 
both the gift of salvation, and the gift of faith to accept 
it.” It would certainly appear that there is no justifica. 
tion in this text_for singling out any one of Gou’s bless. 
ings as peculiarly a gift from him. And why should we 
want to do this? 








DAYBREAK. 
BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


She stands by the dark old well, 
Her‘hand on the chain, 

And the woman faded and old 
Is a girl again, 


With summer in breeze and bloom, 
Its light in the sky, 

And a sound, iu the moving trees, 
As of years gone by. 


Her vigils with Sorrow and Toil, 
The hand-clasp of Care, 

Are tiot; while her thought drifts away 
On the new morning air! 


A crescent of mountains about, 
Blue line upon line, 

Sending round from the infinite spaces 
Their message divine ; 


Stand firm as the strength that her soul 
In its weakness hath found. 

Is the valley too strait? yet the hills, 
Hills of God, hem it round. 


A bird twitters low, from the trees 
The night dews are shaken ; 

With tremor of wings and of notes 
The world stirs to waken. 


She poises her bucket to fill 
At the well’s deep supply, 
But her soul has tasted the springs 
Whose source is on high ! 
Brunswick, Me. 





TWO CHRISTIAN SINGERS. 
BY PROFFSSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, &.T.D. 


Literature is a mixed inflnence on the spiritual life of 
the modern world. The great gifts of genius have not 
always been dedicated to the service of the Giver. In- 
deed, since Goethe’s time a sort of paganism has been a 
literary fashion; and it has not always been up to the 
level of Goethe’s, which, he said, was “‘ not non-Chris- 
tian, and, above all, not anti-Christian.” 

It is a matter for satisfaction, however, that, while in- 
stances, of such paganism are found among our second- 
rate men, the greatest names in our English and Ameri- 
can literatures have been those of men who recognized 
in their writings as in their lives the truth of the gospel. 
Bryant and Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier, unite with 
Browning and Tennyson in the grand transoceanic an- 
tiphon of praise to their God. 

The two poets who have been taken from us so re- 
cently stood very far apart in their types of Christian 
faith, but in the great essential truths they were at one. 
John Greenleaf Whittier was the finest outcome of the 
Quaker spirit in literature. He was a thorough Friend 
in his acceptance of both the great central principles of 
their creed and the traditions which have grown up 
around it. He believed in “the inward, universal, and 
saving Light,” as the first and chief means by which 
thé soul of man comes to the knowledge of God, He 
“minded the Light,” and walked with the calm assur- 
ance of a man who was convinced that God was leading 
him. Hence the Quakerly quietness and patient per- 
sistence of his spirit even in unquiet and discouraging 
circumstances. He looked on ealmiy while the mob 
wrecked his office and destroyed his scanty furniture, 
and then went back to his task as though nothing had 
happened. The handful of London friends in Charles 
II.’s time, assembling twice a week in the roofless ruin 
of their meeting-house, as indifferent to the rage of the 
mob as to the pelting of the rain, was a similar illustra- 
tion of the Quaker temper. 

He was equally like the primitive Friends in his 
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capacity for outspoken indignation against all things 
pase, cruel, and of evil report. Lowell laughingly sug- 
gests that George Fox would hardly recognize Whittier 
gs a spiritual son of his. But in truth Fox would have 
had less difficulty with Whittier than with the silken- 
yoiced people, out of whom centuries of the Rules and 
Discipline seem to have eliminated the power of sharp 
and indignant speech. 

Whittier’s theology and his ideas of church method 
both lay within the lines of Quaker tradition, “I am 
pot a Universalist or a Unitarian, but a Friend,” he said 
toan English visitor. He deplored the changes which 
have been introduced in some Western Yearly Meetings, 
by which singing has been introduced as a part of worship, 
and pastors have been chosen to take charge of the 
monthly meetings. In his view, this was a departure 
from much that is precious in Quakerism. What most 
people would regard as mere negatives, had for him a 
positive value. He prized the deliberate formlessness of 
Quakerism, holding that “God is most where man is 
least,”—a very doubtful proposition. 

But he did not, like some others of the same mystical 
tendency, resolve the gospel story into a group of sym- 
bols, whose historicity is a matter of indifference. To 
him “the inward light” was identical with the his- 
torical Christ. His finest poem, in some respects, is 
“Our Master,” in which he sings: 


‘We may not climb the heavenly steeps, 
To bring the Lord Christ down : 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


‘*But warm and tender even yet 
A present help is he; 
Aad faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


“‘ The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


“* Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 
Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God!” 


Alfred Tehnyson was”born and brought up under the 
shadow of an Anglican church-spire, in an English rec- 
tory,‘and among the venerable and seemly traditions of 
a church which lays more stress on form than does any 
other of Protestantism. His mental tone was taken 
before the great upheaval of the Oxford movement, and 
the dawn of the age of earnestness. So to him the man 
who relied on any private divine guidance seemed on 
the way to fanaticism. The religious enthusiast was the 
type most alien from his sympathies, as also from those 
of Shakespeare. His picture of Simeon Stylites reveals 
his antipathy to all such characters. In his view, the 
ideal life is the daily and faithful discharge of simple 
duties, which come to us without our seeking. He has 
no faith in vocations that may take men away from that 
homely routine, te set them to greatertasks. At least he 
believes that the average man will find his true vocation 
in the lines of social movement in which he is born. 

Hence his respect for much in English society which 
has no worth for Americans. The royalty at the top of 
the social system, giving it unity and coherence; the 
firmly drawn lines of social distinction; the deference 
of the “lowly” for their betters,—all are part of his 
social ideal. He is the poet of order and the proprie- 
ties, just as truly as Browning is the poet of the great 
purifying passions. His heroine, who wilts aud dies 
under 

“ The burden of an honor 
Unto which she was not born,” 


his princess who must suffer for offending against the 
social conventions, and a score of others in his poems, 
are unwilling witnesses to the masterful authority of 
established order. 

His poetry reached its highest point in “ In Merho- 
riam” and the “Idyls of the King.” The former is 
the immortal record of a great and passionate friend- 
ship, interrupted to appearance by the death of his 
friend, but triumphing over death and separation through 
the victory of faith. There is not in literature a more 
veracious record of a genuine passion. But how won- 
derfully it all falls within the lines of every-day English 
life! The seething fluid of intense emotion is gathered 
and preserved in the vessels of ordinary use. Thestages 
of the passage from despairing grief to Christian hope 
are marked by the recurrence of quiet English Christ- 
mases, and their hearthside observances. And even here, 


to order of the ideal society crops out, as in the com- 
parison : 
“ My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
Ow one whose rauk exceeds her own. 
“ He mixing with his proper sphere, 
She finds the baseness of her lot.” 
So in the “ Idyls” we have a romantic tale of a far- 
off fairyland brought within the bounds of modern Eng- 
lish ideas, At the center stands Arthur, the champion 
and representative of order amid the conflicting charac- 
ters and tempers of his knights. And the final ruin 
comes not less through the lower forms of disorder repre- 
sented by Lancelot’s relations with the queen, than 
through the fantastic enthusiasm which carries the 
knights away from Arthur’s side in search for the Holy 
Grail. So the king complains: 
“ How often, O my knights, 
This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire!” 

But when he strikes the highest note, we are made to 
feel his unity with his brother poet. Whittier could not 
have written, but how entirely he would have adopted, 
the grand invocation which forms the prelude to “ In 
Memoriam: ” 

“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we,cannot prove.” 
“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 

So the two poets stand as illustrating conceptions of 
life which seem the most opposed. What each valued 
as best in social method, the other regarded as at best a 
lower and secondary good. But “ wisdom is justified of 
all her children.” Euch had a partial truth given into 
his keeping, and bore his testimony to it with all his 
might. And each thus served his day and generation, 
and entered upon that higher and broader life where 
“all contradictions are reconciled in Jesus Christ.” 

Philadelphia. 





A SIMILITUDE. - 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 


The wind had tossed, all day, the sea, 
And left it cold and foaming, 

At length the sun set peacefully, 
And hallowed all the gloaming. 


The end had come through storm and wave, 
And yet—strange contradiction !— 

’Twas death that back her likeness gave, 
As if with benediction. 


We looked to see some wreck that lay 
All comfort there refusing ; 

She seemed as though celestial day 
Were her pure soul suffusing. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





THE CONGO TRAINING INSTITUTE, 
NORTH WALES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 


In the widespread endeavor to advance the emancipa- 
tion of the African, physically and spiritually, an ex- 
perience of two or three decades has conclusively shown 
that by training the more promising’ natives in institu- 
tions founded on a Christian basis one of the noblest 
agencies is being employed. The successes chronicled by 
those eminent servants of missions to the heathen, Dr. 
James Stewart of Lovedale, South Africa, Bishop 
Smythies at Zanzibar, and Dr. Laws at Bandawé on 
Lake Nyassa, and the strong appeals which missionary 
leaders in Africa are making for educated natives, have, 
respectively, a corresponding illustration in the admira- 
ble Congo Institute, at Colwyn Bay, initiated, organized, 
and superintended by the Rev. William Hughes, F.R.C.S., 
an enthusiastic worker for the redemption of Congo’s 
millions. This auxiliary has eloquent claims upon the 
sympathy and aid of the friends of the African race. 
Apart from the uchealthiness of the climate in several 
portions of Africa, and the impossibility of securing an 
adequate staff of foreign workers, the missionaries were 
less able to understand the modes of thought of the 
natives than their own countrymen, which made it in- 
cumbent to use native pioneers of light and of missionary 
civilization wherever possible: Given the white mis- 
sionary’s initiation and direction of the lines of opera- 





African-born preaclrers are unrivaled in the evangeliza- 

tion of tribes. By these eventually the great Dark Con- 

tinent is destined to become in the highest sense a new 

continent. 

The Congo Institute has an interesting history, and 

offers another example of the indomitable will of one 

man to accomplish much in heaven-sent ways. Soon 

after the arrival of Mr. Hughes on the Congo, in the 

capacity of an English Baptist missionary, he was over- 

whelmed with the spectacle of a small band of men and 

women grappling with a work of magnitude over an area 
of enormous extent, The mortality of Europeans was 
another factor which led Mr. Hughes to consider what 
fresh method was practicable by which the needs of the 
populations in the Congo valley and watershed might be 

undertaken. His thoughts were yet in a crude stage, 

and he himself on the threshold of service, when he was 
stricken with illness and obliged to set his face home- 

wards, Before embarking, Mr. Hughes had arranged 
for two native lads, one of whom he had ransomed from 

slavery, to accompany him on his voyage to England, 
By a singular incident, his faith in the tribes of the: 
Congo was confirmed. So devotedly did the youths 
nurse their benefactor that he was enabled to fight his 
way back to health again. On board the vessel, bound 
for British shores, Mr. Hughes, like another notable in- 
valid, Dr. Hudson Taylor, the founder of the China In- 
land Mission, p!anned the outlines of a training institu- 
tion for the progress of the people whom he had been 
reluctantly forced to leave. Erelong the dream took 
material and organic shape. Convinced that if some of 
the better disposed African lads could be brought away 
from the miasma which afflicted the moral atmosphere 
of Congo-land, there was every probability of molding 
their characters on Christian principles, and supplying 
them with a general training which would make them 
invaluable evangelizing forces. With this vision before 
him, Mr, Hughes began’ his glorious mission. Colwyn 
Bay, sometimes called the “ Naples of Wales,” for its 
picturesque situation by the Welsh coast, was chosen for 
the site of the building to which it was intended to bring 
Congo youths for a five years’ course of study and indus- 
trial equipment. At the expiration of the term they 
were to return to their native land as missionaries, 
schoolmasters, and handicraftsmen,—the heralds of 
Christianizing influence and the centers of its illumi- 
nation. 

Through the years following its inception, Mr. Hughes 
has put the utmost energy, patience, and enthusiasm 
into his humane task, and to-day the crown of success is 
gathering around and upon his labors. The couple of 
students are now represented by ¢en, and, according to 
the sanguine hopes of Mr. Hughes, the time is not dis- 
tant when fifty youths may find sanctuary’within the 
hospitable walls of an enlarged institute. In the class of 
tuition and on the score of economy the most rigid 
critic may be satisfied. As might be supposed, food 
and boarding arrangements are plain, while every atten- 
tion is given to recreation and health. The education is 
adapted to individual characteristics and the kind of 
occupation or profession which they may likely pursue 
in Africa. The cultivation of the industrial faculty 
during their stay is a sine qui non, whatever work the 
pupil may subsequently discharge. At the close of the 
first twelve months they are allowed to choose a trade, to 
which they are apprenticed; and most gratefully does 
Mr. Hughes allude to, Welsh masters accepting them 
without the usual fees. Two youths have already fin- 
ished their residence at Colwyn Bay. One of these. 
named Daniel, a carpenter, Mr. Grenfell, the celebrated 
missionary explorer, speaks of as an excellent worker. 
Attached to one of the American missionaries, this 
young man, only eighteen years of age, preaches in dif- 
ferent towns and villages to large crowds of men, women, 
and children, with marked approval, and bids fair to be 
a bright witness. 

By careful management the expenses of the Institute 
are reduced to a minimum. The total outlay last year 
for rent, taxes, maintenance of ten students, traveling, 
printing, etc., only reached the modest sum of £358, 
whereas, writes Mr. Hughes, it costs little less than £540 
per annum for a Society’s white missionary and the sup- 
port of the agency connected with him. To a consider- 
able degree the expenditure is lightened by the directors 
of the British and African Steam Navigation Company’s 
carrying the lads to and from West Africa free of charge, 
By and by it is not unlikely that Mr. Hughes’s scheme 
may also embrace an institute on similar lines for the 
education of African girls, and ultimately a yet mote 
imposing plan for the establishment of institutions at 
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last the committee took an important step on behalf of 
African native evangelists by determining to commence 
an industrial and educational institution for the native 
races on the borders of Zulu-land. Most warmly have 
travelers and merchants in Central Africa who have 
visited the Colwyn Bay Institute commended both its 
humanitarian and religiousaims. Mr. Stanley describes 
it “a grand idea,” and has given an address to the Congo 
students. At the present time, measures are being taken 
to increase the accommodation by adding a new wing 
towards which its indefatigable promoter invites the 
generosity of sympathizers in al! lands. 

From the necessities of the Congo negro and his will- 
ingness to receive help, Mr. Hughes is impelled forward 
in his goodly crusade. Over the territories of the Congo 
Free State containing 1,680,000 square miles, among 
tribes fifteen to twenty in number, speaking as many 
languages, and represented by a population estimated 
at from thirty to eighty millions, lamentable are the dis- 
closures of barbarism and cannibal cruelty. ‘On the 
Congo,” says Dr. Harry Guinness, of the Congo Balolo 
Mission, from personal experience, “ the cruelest man 
is the most respected.” A poor native, shot down in a 
fray, cried out to the missionary, “ White man, I’m 
dying !”—a cry which comes to Christendom from that 
mighty continent every day. 

Against these gloomy pictures of savagery stand bars of 
relief. Than Africa no country in the wide world is 
more receptive of the gespel, and universally in Central 
Africa a true missionary is welcomed with greeting. It 
may be doubted whether any other quarter of Africa can 
adduce more triumphs from a comparatively small body 
of toilers, and very earnestly is it prayed by the mission- 
aries there that the method of government in operation 
by the Congo Free State may not hinder the pacific 
Christianization of the Congo races. Asa proof of the 
appreciation set upon the gospel, it is stated that half of 
the church-members from the Bakongo tribes are per- 
sistent gospel teachers, Repeatedly do they go in bands 
on preaching expeditions, and remain for a fortnight at 
a time from home mostly at theirown charges. Possess- 
ing a melodious language, of flowing eloquence, and a 
vivid apprehension of the Word of God, combined with 
whole-heartedness in the cause, these native evangelists 
individually equal in qualifications three or more mission- 
aries. That.intrepid Congo missionary, Mr. C. J. Laffin, 
said, at the Northfield Conference of 1890, that one of 
their sermons to which’ he had listened was as fine as 
any he had heard in Europe or America in point of de- 
livery, in clearness of reasoning, and in “ profound per- 
ception of spiritual truth.” Such monuments of the 
power of the gospel lend emphasis to the truth of the 
lines respecting this neglected quarter of the heathen 
world : 

““O Africa! long lost in night, 
Upon the horizon gleams the light 
Of breathing dawn.” 

On a wider scale the introduction of this regenerative 
element into Africa has been lately advocated by that 
distinguished representative of the negro race, Dr, Bly- 
den, Minister Plenipotentiary to Liberia. Addressing 
the Liverpool Geographical Society in August last, he 
declared that what is needed to push civilization into the 
interior is the Liberian method of importing civilized 
negroes from the United States and the West Indies, 
and the plantation of settlements upon the coast and the 
interior. These negro farmers would take up lands, 
push out among the natives, and set the example of im- 
proved mechanical and agricultural operations. Then 
the natives would soon follow the example of the settlers 
in house-building, road- and bridge- making, farming, 
and school and church going, and, without friction or 
violence, fall into paths of civilized life. Zealously does 
Mr. Hughes, who believes in “ Africa for the Africans,” 
cherish the same grand ideals for his dusky charge by 
inculcating 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ,— 
These three alone lead life to sovereigu power.” 


What he is accomplishing would obtain the benediction 
of that silver-tongued orator, the Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass, in whose thoughtful remarks at the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal Institute last May, work, “faithful, umflagging, 
indefatigable,” was eulogized as the 28) epost to 
moral and mental glory. 

Mr. Hughes has planted a fruitful idea which will 
have imitation. Already the Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
Dr. Ingham, has established a technical school on 
Africa’s soil for the benefit of the natives ; and should 
its promising inauguration be realized, his endeavor will 
have gone a long way in solving one of the most difficult 
problems in African missions. To Mr. Hughes is chiefly 





due this victory of humanity in sending forth the grand 
rays of truth and brotherhood over the face of a dark 
land still awaiting much of its birthright and legacy from 
the civilized world. 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





THE GOD OF JESUS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Paul, in one of his letters, writes of “the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and God 
of all comfort,” This, then, is the “God of Jesus”! 
“Father of mercies, and God of all comfort.” The 
Christian trying to come into intimate communion with 
God, is frequently like the little child of a great king 
trying to find his father. He passes through court after 
court; he passes through lines of guards and numerous 
attendants, through all the splendor and ceremony that 
surround the king. Atlast he comes to some little lonely 
quiet nook of the great palace, where he knows that he 
shall find his father alone. He knocks with beating 
heart, for he knows that, if admitted there, he will come 


not into the terrible presence of a sovereign, an emperor, : 


a king, but into the arms of a father. 

So the Obristian in prayer thinks of the God eternal, 
—God the almighty, God who dwells in light inaccessi- 
ble, God worshiped by myriads of beings, and governing 
and upholding worlds,—still the heart is not satisfied, 
atill the soul. presses on ; for it is not a king, a sovereign, 
but a Father of mercies, and God of all comfort, that it 
craves, The soul longs to come to that secret place 
where, in the midst of all adoration, He sits simple and 
alone. ‘The soul is athirst for God, yea, for the living 
God.” 

Nor does God regard with indifference the passionate 
heart-pleadings of a sinning, suffering spirit that has 
sought him thus alone. So sure as he is the Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort, his arms are vpen to the 
poor trembling one. 

The poor prodigal, when he sank despairing and help- 
less on the bosom of his father, heard not. one word of 
reproof; and that father,—can itibe possible!—that father 
‘who ran, fell on his neck, and kissed him,” was Almighty 
God. Let us mark the allegory more minutely. He 
did not sit still within the house, and see the poor, dis- 
couraged, weary one come hesitating and faltering up 
the steps. He did not sit still and hear his faint knock, 
and listen to the broken accents with whieh he inquired 
if he could see his father; he did not Wait, seated in 
dignified silence, till his son had entered, and cast him- 
self at his feet. No, nothing of all this! There was 
one mighty, overflowing impulse of love and forgiveness 
that spared the wanderer the agitation of petition, that 
clasped him in the father’s arms, and left him to breathe 
out his broken sighs of acknowledgment on his bosom. 

This is the God of Jesus! This is the God of Jesus, 
and he is our Father. Well may the soul which has 
such a vision of God say, in the words of our sainted 
Whittier: 

** All as God wills, who wisely heeds 

To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 

Enough that blessings undeserved have 
Marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 
His chastening turned me back ; 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good.” 

Simsbury, Conn. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FLOWERS. 
BY FRANCIS O’DALEY. 


A True Story. 








The morning sun of a warm June day was falling 
brightly on the roofs, bricks, and cobblestones of Lei- 
cester Street, as a group of young girls descended from 
a red-line horse-car, and walked briskly away. 

There were five or six in the party, well-bred, bright- 
looking young people, whose fresh faces were pleasantly 
in contrast with the sordid, dingy unattractiveness of 
the city street. 

“I wonder if they’ve withered much, Mame,” re- 
marked one to a tall girl, the bearer of a large covered 
basket on which the interest of all seemed to concentrate. 
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“TI hardly think they have, Carry! they are so well 
packed,” was the response. ‘“‘ No, we mustn’t take of 
the cover here in the sun. Besides, it’s only a few steps 
farther.” 

Hurrying on, a moment later they mounted the stone 
steps leading to the entrance of an unpretentious three. 
story brick building,—‘ St. Luke’s Protestant Hospita),” 
a metal sign beside the doorway announced to passers-by. 
A white-capped deaconess-nurse was passing through 
the hall. 

“‘Good-morning, young ladies,” she greeted them. 
“More flowers! Your League should be proud of its 
‘mercy and help’ committee. There are two little city 
boys in the children’s ward now, who hardly know what 
flowers are, one would think. But they watch for you 
eagerly every week. And the countey patients say.a 
bouquet is like a letter from home.” 

““That’s good, Miss Silver. The League must hear 
about it. Suppose you let us arrange these in the chil- 
dren’s ward, instead of the housekeeper’s room? We'll 
be very quiet indeed,—won’t we, girls?” 

“Yes, truly we will!” they exclaimed | in chorus, 
“Do say yes, dear Miss Silver.” 

“ That’s a good thought, and I agree to it willingly,” 
responded the nurse. ‘‘ There’s no one here too ill to 
enjoy it.” 

And opening a door, she motioned for them to pass in. 

A pleasant room was revealed, large and well lighted, 
facing west and south. In one of the five or six cots 
ranged about the walls lay a little girl of nine or ten, 
with wonderfully expressive brown eyes lighting up her 
pale face. 

“This is Edith Snowe, girls,” said the nurse, tenderly 
stroking the child’s head, with its rippling ringlets of 
brown. “She is the only one of our little folks not able 
to be up.” 

As she spoke she glanced at two small boys and a girl, 
who had been playing on the floor, but now stood eying 
the visitors inquisitively. 

“Would you like for the young ladies to make their 
nosegays in here, Edith?” 

“Oh, yes, please!” exclaimed Edith, with dancing 
eyes. “Mama used to at home. And sometimes she 
would let me help,” she added, shyly. 

“You shail help us, too,” said Mame, heartily. “ We’ll 
draw this low table up close to your bed, and poug the 
flowers out upon it. Then you may tie the bunches, if 
you like, or arrange them, whichever you choose.” 

Soon all were happily busy, the three convalescents 
crowding around with the frank criticism or approval of 
childhood, as the heap of fragrant brightness was divided 
into many parts, and titd, with a card bearing the com- 
plimehts of the League and a verse of Scripture attached 
toeach. In a little while the work was done, and, after 
allowing the children to choose a bouquet apiece, the 
girls delivered the rest to the housekeeper. 

“What beautiful eyes that Edith Snowe has!”. said 
Mame. “And her disposition seems very lovely. Tell 
us, will she get well?” 

The housekeeper’s face became shadowed. 
small hope of it,” she said; “and the thought makes all 
of*us sorrowful, The man who attends to the fires; and 
the negro cook, love her, as well as the nurse, who con- 
stantly sees her unselfish goodness.” 

Somewhat saddened, the young flower missionaries 
started back to their suburban homes. 


° There is 


In one of the private rooms of the institution a young 
man of twenty, or thereabouts, was lying. Though bed- 
ridden for a number of years, he had not the emaciated 
appearance one is accustomed to look for in connection 
with wasting illness; and in fact the passions and am- 
bitions of virile youth were his in undiminished vigor. 
With angry, sullen discontent written on his face, he 
wasstaring at the ceiling. 

““There’s a limit to human endurance,” 
“and I’ve about reached it. ‘Trust!’ ‘Trust!’ ‘Trust!’ 
they tellus. Trust what? I never saw God, nor heard 
him speak, as Saul did; yet all my life I’ve trusted, — 
and see where I am! Shelved just as real, earnest life 
was opening,—a dead weight on those I care for most, 
already overburdened beyond bearing, when I would 
shield them so tenderly ifI could. Deteriorating daily 
in body, mind, and spirit,—that’s my lot. And still 
God rules and loves, they say. I almost could ‘curse 
God, and die,’ as Job was advised to do.” 

The door opened, and a nurse quietly brought in a 
dinner-tray, placed it on a chair beside the bed, aud then 
withdrew. 


After a moment’s indecision, the patient impatiently 


he muttered, 
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rolled over on his side, and surveyed the repast, his ex- 
pression softening as he looked. . 

“Flowers! That’s not bad!” he exclaimed. “It 
tells whom they’re from, too,” 


EastTwoop CHURCH LEAGUE FLOWER MISSION. 
A Message to YOU, 
“The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms” (Deut. 33 : 27). 

“Eternal! Everlasting! My refuge! What a fool, 
what a fooll am! Lord, for Jesus’ sake, forgive. For- 
give my petty, puerile impatience, and give me the 
Holy Spirit.” 

When finally he took up fork and spoon, the viands 
were cold, but a great warmth was stealing through his 
chastened heart. 


Springfield, O. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS FOR 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Those who prefer to make their own “ Thanksgiving 
Day Service” may find Scripture selections ready to 
hand in the following exercise arranged by Mr. A.8S. Ward 
for the Fewsmith Memorial Presbyterian Sunday School 
of Newark, New Jersey. This school stencils its hymns 
and services on large banners, one copy being used for 
the whole school. Mr. Ward suggests as hymns for 
Thanksgiving Day, to go with this exercise: “Come, ye 
thankful people, come;” “‘Allelulia, thanks and glory; ” 
“Allelulia, praise the Lord;” “Praise, my soul, the 
king of heaven.” 

THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

Superintendent: What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits toward me? 

Teachers: I will take the cup of salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in 
the presence of all his people. 

Scholars: I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and will call upon the name of the Lord. 

All: I will pay my vows unto the Lord now in the presence 
of all his people. In the courts of the Lord’s house, in the 
midst of thee, O Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord. 

Singing. 

Superintendent : Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise; be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. * 

Teachers: For the Lord is good: his mercy is everlasting, 
and his truth endureth to all generations. 

Boys: It. is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High. ‘ 

Girls : To shew forth thy lovingkindness indhe morning, and 
thy faithfulness every night. 

All: Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psal- 
tery; upon the harp with a solemn sound. 

Superintendent: For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
thy work: I will triumph in the works of thy hands, 

Singing. 

Superintendent : O give thanks unto the Lord: for he is good, 

Boys: For his mercy endureth forever. 

Teachers: O give thanks unto the God of gods: 

Girls : For his mercy endureth for ever. 

Superintendent: O give thanks unto the Lord of lords : 

Boys: For his mercy endureth for ever. 

Teachers : Who remembered us in our low estate : 

Girls : For his mercy endureth for ever. 

Superintendent: And hath redeemed us from our enemies: 

Boys: For his mercy endureth forever. 

Teachers : Who giveth food to all flesh : 

Girls : For his mercy endureth for ever. 

Superintendent: O give thanks unto the God of heaven : 

School ; For his merey endureth for ever. 

Teachers : All thy works shall praise thee,O Lord; and thy 
saints shall bless thee. 

School: They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy 
great goodness, and shall sing of thy righteousness. 

Superintendent: The Lord is gracious and full of compas- 
sion: slow to anger, ang of great mercy. 











School : The Lord ig good to all; and his tender mercies are ligiously, socially, intellectually,—if there are in a town 


over all his works. 


Singing. 
Superintendent: The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth 
up all those that be bowed down. 


School: The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest what some large company of superintendents advises in 


them their meat in due season. 
Teachers : Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing. 
Superintendent: The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all his works. 
School : The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
to all that call upon him in truth: 


Superintendent: He will fulfil the desire of them that fear 


them; he also will hear their cry and will save them. 


Teachers : The Lord preserveth all them that love him; but 


all the wicked will he destroy. 


s 











School: My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lord; and 
let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 

Prayer. 

Superintendent : Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men. 

_ Teachers: For he satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the 
hungry soul with goodness. ji 

All; I will praise the name of God with a song, and will 
magnify him with thanksgiving. 


Singing. 
[ Addresses, or other appropriate exercises. ] 
Closing service : 6 


Superintendent: Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men. 
Scholars: And let them sacrifice the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, and declare his works with rejoicing. 

Teachers: They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 
Superintendent : Ye that fear the Lord trust in the Lord ; he 
is théir help and their shield. 

Scholars : He-will bless them that fear the Lord, both small 
and great. 

Superintendent : Ye that love the Lord, hate evil; he pre- 
serveth the souls of his saints; he delivereth them out of the 
hand of the wicked. 

Scholars: Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in heart. 

Superintendent: Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again I 
say, Rejoice. 

Teachers: In everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let yowr requests be made known unto God. 

Superintendent: And the. peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus. 

Scholars: Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in-his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father, 

All; To him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 





LOCAL UNIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Local unions of Sunday-school superintendents,—have 
they practical value? There is a difference of opinion 
and of experience on this question. 

Oue of the officers of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union writes concerning the Superintendents’ Union 
formed under its auspices: ‘‘ The interest in its meetings 
did not come up to our expectation. We found that the 
superintendents were so busily engaged in church work 
and other Christian work that they could not give time 
to any additional responsibilities. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that, so far as they availed themselves of these 
opportunities, they found them profitable.” * 

Mr. C. F. Morse, of the Maine State Sunday-school 
Association, and for several years superintendent of 
the Free Street Baptist Sunday-school of Portland, ad- 
vocates the organizing of such unions in small towns as 
well as in cities. He writes: “I am a firm believer in 
superintendents’ unions, from having seen the advan- 
tages accruing. The work of the Portland Superinten- 
dents’ Union has been characterized by united efforts 
and aggressive methods. Its members represent six dif- 
ferent evangelical denominations. It is positively bene- 
ficial, at times, to see ourselves as others see us, and 


opinion, the helps over hard “places in matters of dis- 
cipline, to discuss orders of service, normal classes, the 
primary department, the home department, busy-people’s 
classes, excursions, the use and abuse of lesson-helps, 
the teachers’-meeting, and kindted subjects which absorb 
so much of the thought and activity of every live, good- 
for-something superintendent, and for which he is finally 
responsible. The testimony of the Portland pastors 
would be that each succeeding year has shown to them 
more intelligent, definite work in their Sunday-schools, 
because of better methods, and a greater longing for the 
ideal Sunday-school as the scope of that school has been 
more clearly outlined through these mutual discussions. 
It is my belief that, from every point of view,—re- 


but three or four Sunday-schools, their superintendents 
can do better, more satisfactory, more actual work by 
coming tozether at stated times to talk over their failures 
and successes, than they can do separately or by reading 


the case of large schools and for different conditions. 
But whatever the sign or name, the discussion of de- 
nominational questions is never to be admitted.” 

As examples of similar interdenominational unions in 
large cities, those of St. Louis and Chicago might be 
noticed; while in Philadelphia the Baptists and Presby- 
terians, amqng others, have strong denominational unions 
of their Sunday-school superintendents. 

As a rule, the chief purpose is mutual counsel, for 





to get the freedom of criticism, the honest difference of 


bates, preceded or followed, perhaps, by a social gather- 
ing, with simple refreshments. In Chicago this idea is 
included in the title,—‘‘The Superintendents’ Social ° 
Union.” Mr. W. B. Jacobs, the secretary, says that in 
that city the superintendents’ union is simply a depart- 
ment of the Cook County Sunday-school Association 
work, and is controlled and managed by its Executive 
Committee. Meetings are held on the last Tuesday of 
every month save July, August, and December. There 
is a special topic for the evening, to be treated by two 
leaders who have had experience along that line, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. Meetings are held in 
different parts of the city in succession, and in churches 
representing different denominations, the effort being to 
reach all sections of the city with at least one meeting 
each year. Mr. Jacobs adds: “ We find the meetings of 
real practical value to our earnest workers, and especially 
so to young superintendents and others who do not have 
great opportunities for learning as to the advanced 
methods pursued in our best Sunday-schools, I think I 
may say that the superintendents of our city would 
unanimously vote that our union accomplishes the end 
proposed, and unites the workers of our city.” 

The Chicago Union uses the brief and simple “ Con- 
stitution ” furnished by the County Association for any 
schools in its bounds, which provides for the usual offi- 
cers with the usual duties, and that its membership shall 
include other Sunday-school officers as well as the super- 
intendents. Article II. states that the “ objects of the 
Association shall be (1) to hold stated meetings for mutuai 
conference and for the discussion of topics of practical im- 
portance in Sunday-school work ; (2) to promote a better 
acquaintance and more thorough co-operation among the 
officers of the various Sunday-schools in——-; (3) and the 
use of such other means as will promote the work of the 
various Sunday-schools in which the members labor.” 

But while the chief purpose of superintendents’ unions 
is generally to have mutual conference, actual achieve- 
ments resulting from this can be pointed to. Mr. W. H. 
McClain, president of the St. Louis Sunday-school Super- 
intendents’ Union, makes it plain that the first object in 
its organization was to supplement the work of the sepa- 
rate Sunday-schools. He says: “ Experience taught us 
that it was necessary to have some medium that could 
take charge of the special work that was too much for 
any one school or any division of schools in any part of 
the city ; and in view of this fact the union was organized 
some six years ago by a few active Sunday-school workers 
who felt the need of such help in the promotion of Sun- 
day-school work in St. Louis. It is a voluntary associa- 
tion of various superintendents and ex-superintendents 
of our schools, organized for the purpose of discussing 
and developing the best methods of Sunday-school work, 
It does not profess to have any power or control over 
the individual schools, but affords the machinery for 
handling all the religious work undertaken by the 
schools of the city.” 

Early last year, for instance, this union mapped out 
the city of St. Louis into districts, and organized a simul- 
taneous “ house-to-house visitation,” which enlisted the 
cordial co-operation of other organizations, as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, and the Epworth Leagues, as well as the Sunday- 
schools of all denominations, and resulted in extending 
special invitations to church services to two hundred 
thousand persons, as well as in securing many statistics 
and important inforthation. In consequence, a perma- 
nent board of house-to-house visitation was formed. A 
second canvas, this year, was even more far-reaching than 
last year’s, the report of which has just been issued by the 
secretary, Rev. E. H. Kellar. Again, toward the end of 
last year, the union planned a “ Poor Children’s Christmas 
Shoe Fund,” for weeks before soliciting contributions of 
money and new shoes, the whole city being in sympathy 
with the idea; and on Christmas afternoon, at exercises 
held in the Exposition Music Hall, four thousand poor 
children were fitted with shoes and stockings by a small 
army of Sunday-school workers, assisted by more than 
fifty volunteers from the various shoe-stores of the city, 
—one of the daily papers speaking of the affair as 
“another of the splendid schemes for helping the chil- 
dren which have endeared the Sunday-school Superin- 
tendents’ Union to the hearts of the people.” 

The St. Louis superintendents have also given a good 
deal of attention to the discussion of practical methods, 
they have established the annual “ May Festival” for 
the Sunday-schonl children, they have brought about 
the formation of the St. Louis Primary Teachers’ Union 
and the St. Louis Normal Training-School ; but they 
are not content without engaging directly in Sunday- 





which there are regular meetings, with papers and de- 





school work as an association, in one form or another. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 


1, October 2,—Saul of Tarsus Converted...................... eosensonscene 
2. October 9.—Dorcas Raised to Life......... i 
%. October 16.—Peter’s Vision............ 









4. October 23.—Peter at Cesarea............ccccccccecsreereereeneecrsernere Acts 10 : 30-48 
5. October 30.—The Gospel Preached at Antioch..............000- Acts 11 : 19-30 
6. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison.................1-+» Acts 12: 1-17 
7. November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries......... ..... Acts 13 : 1-13 


8. Nov. 20.—Paul’s First Missionary Sermon...Acts 12: 26-43 
9. Nov. 27.—The Apostles Turning to the Gentiles......Actse 13 ; 44 to 14:7 


10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles.............ceceeeseeee Acts 14 : 8-22 
11, December 11.—The Apostolic Council. ..............::cc0e0++ «ee AOt8 15 : 12-29 
12, December 18.—Review. 
13. Décember 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 
Bey CRED Tr TE Oi ncicendietectinsdneh sectborndesteceinegedascseccconiiane Luke 2 : 8-20 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others........ - Rom, 14 : 12-23 








LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1892 
Titne: PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY SERMON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 13 : 26-43, 
COMMON VERSION. | 

26 Men and brethren, children 
of the stock of A’bra-ham, and | 
whosoever among you feareth 
God, to you is the word of this sal- 
vation sent. 

27 For they that dwell at Je-ru’- 
sa-lém, and their rulers, because 
they knew him not, nor yet the 
voices of the prophets which are 
read every sabbath day, they have 
fulfilled them in condemning him, 

28 And though they found no 
cause of death in him, yet desired 
they Pi/late that he should be 
slain. 

, 29 And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, and 
laid him in a sepulchre, 

80 But God raised him from the 
dead ; 

“$1 And he was seen many days 
of tbem which came up with him 
from G4l’i-lee to Je-ru’sa-lém, who 
are his witnesses unto the people. 

$2 And we declare unto you 
glad tidings, how that the promise 
which was made unto the fathers, 

83 God hath fulfilled the same 
unto us their children, in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again ; as it 
is aleo written in the second 
psalm, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. 

34 And as concerning that he 
raised him up from the dead, now 

no more to return to corruption, 
he said on this wise, I willgive you 
the sure mercies of Di’vid. 

85 Wherefore he saith also in 
another psalm, Thou shalt not 
suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. 

86 For Dé’vid, after he had 
served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption : 


Memory verse: 38.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

26 Brethren, children of the stock 
of Abraham, and those among 
you that fear God, to us is the 
word of this salvation sent 

27 forth. For they that dwell in 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, 
because they knew him not, 
nor the voices of the prophets 
which are read every sabbath, 
fulfilled them by condemning 

28 him. And though they found 
no cause of death in him, yet 
asked they of Pilate that he 

29 should be slain. And when 
they had fulfilled all things 
that were written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, 

$0 and laid him inatomb. But 
God raised him from the dead: 

31 and he was seen for many days 
of them that came up with 
him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are now his witnesses un- 

$2 to the people. And we bring 
you good tidings of the promise 

33 made unto the fathers, how 
that God heth fulfilled the 
same unto our children, in 
that he raised up Jesus; as also 
it is written in the second 
psalm, Thou art my Son, this 

$4 day havel begotten thee. And 
as concerning that he raised 

him up from the dead, now no 
more to return to corruption, 
he bath spoken on this wise, I 
will give you the holy and sure 

35 blessinys of David. Because he 
saith also in another psalm, 
Thou wilt not give thy Holy 

86 One to see corruption. For 

David, after he had 'in hisown 
generation served the counsel 
of God, fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers, and saw 
87 corruption : but he whom God 
raised up saw no corruption. 
| 38 Be it known unto you there- 

» 87 But he, whom God raised fore, brethren, that through 

again, saw no corruption. this man is proclaimed unto 

$8 { Be it known unto you there- | 39 you remission of sins: and by 
fore, men and ‘brethren, that; him every one that believeth 
through this man is preached un-| _is justified from all things, from 
to you the forgiveness of sins : | which ye could not be justified 

89 And by him all that believe 40 by the law of Moses. Beware 
are justified from all things, from | therefore, lest that come upon 
which ye could not be justified by| you, which is spoken in the 
the law of MO’ses. | prophets ; 

40 Beware therefore, lest that 41 Behold, ye despisers, and 
come upon you, which is spoken | wonder, and * perish ; 
of in the prophets ; For I work a work in your 

41 Behold, ye despisers, and days, 
wonder, and perish : for I work a A work which ye shall in no 
work in your days, a work which wise believe, if one declare 
ye shall in no wise believe,though | it unto you. 

a@ man declare it unto you. And as they went out, they 
42 And when the Jews were! besought that these words 

gone out of the synagogue, the might be spoken to them the 

Gen‘tiles besought that these 43 nextsabbath. Now when the 

words nfight be preached to them synagogue broke up, many of 

the next sabbath. | the Jews and of the devout 

43 Now when the congregation proselytes followed Paul and 
was broken up, many of the Jews Barnabas: who, speaking to 
and religious proselytes followed them, urged them to continue 

Paul and Bir’na-bas; who, speak-| in the grace of God. 

ing to them, persuaded them to | 

continue in the grace of God. 


_-——— 


served 


aqway 





42 


served his own generation by the counsel of God, fell on sleep Or, 
his own generation, fell on Sshep by the counsel of God 20r, vanish 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 
Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 


Lesson Topic: Full Forgiveness Proffered in Christ. 


1. Christ Slain, vs. 26-29. 
2. Christ Raised, vs. 30-37. 
3. Christ Forgiving, vs. 38-43. 


Gotpen Text: To you is the word of this salvation sent.— 
Acts 13 : 26, 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


aa Be 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Acts 13 : 26-43. Paul’s first missionary sermon. 
T.—Acts 13 : 14-25. Paul’s sermon introduced. 
W.—Acts 8:1-17. Philip’s first missionary work. 
T.—Acts 10 : 34-48. Peter’s first missionary work. 
F.—Acts 11: 19-30, Missiongry work extending. 
$.~Acts 13:1-13. Missionary work extending. 
$.—Acis 28: 11-31, The gospel preached at Rome. 


o 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. CHRIST SLAIN, 





‘1. Christ Condemned : 
They... fulfilled them by condemning him (27). 
By copseeton and judgement he was taken aver (Isa. 53 : 8). 
They shall condemn him to death (Matt. 20: 
Our rulers delivered him up to be condemned (Luke 24 : 20). 
it. Christ innocent : 
They found no cause of death in him (28). 
Why, what evil hath he done? (Matt. 27 : 23.) 
I have found no cause of death " him (Luke 23 : 22). 
Him who knew no sin (2 Cor. 5 : 21). 
itt. Christ Crucified ; 
They took him down from the tree (29). 


Whom hp slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 5 : 30). 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree (Gal. 8: 13), 
Who... bare oursins in his y upon the tree (1 Pet. 2: 24). 


IV. Christ Buried: 


They ... laid him in a tomb (29). 
They poate, v7 ve with the wicked (Isa. 53 : D. 
Joseph .. in his own new tomb (Matt. 27 : 


9, 60). 
There. Cy the tomb was nigh at hand) they ota Jesus (John 
ly : 42). 


Il, CHRIST RAISED, 

|. By Divine Power: . 

But God raised him from the dead (30). 

Whom God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death Aaa 24). 

God both raised the Lord, and will raise up us (1 Cor. 6 

sae ‘ . who brought again from the dead the great pinkie (Heb. 
: 20). 

ll, Seen of Men: 

He was seen for many days of them (31). 

When they saw him, they worshipped him (Matt. 28 : 17). 


Appearing unto them by the space of forty days (Acts 1 : 3). 
oe Sopeates to Cephas;...to the twelve;...to me also (1 Cor. 
15 : 5-8). 


itl, Prociaimed to the World : 
And we bring you good tidings (32). 


The Lord is risen indeed (Luke 24 : 34). 
With great power gaye . . witness of the resursection (Aets 4 : 33). 
He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Agts 17 : 18), 


IV. Fulfilling the Promises : 
God hath fulfilled the same unto our children (33). 


Thou wilt not... suffer thine holy one tosee corruption ( ~~. 16 : 10). 
God will redeem my soul from the power of Sheol (Psa. 49 : 15). 
He shall see is seed, he shall prolong his days (Isa. 53 : 10). 


V. Blessing His People: _ 
I will give you the holy and sure blessings of David (34). 


Thou shouldest be prince over my Bier ve = (2 Sam. 7 
My covenant shall stand fast wit 
Even the sure mercies of David (Isa. 55 : 3). 


: 8). 


III, CHRIST FORGIVING, 
1. Remitting Sins ; 


Through this man is . . . remission of sins (38). 


Their sin will I remember no more (Jer. 81 : 34). 
Remission of sins should be preached in his name (Luke 24: 47). 
Your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake (1 John 2 : 12). 


Ul. imparting Justification : 
Every one that believeth is justified from all things (39). 
. ne A cated shall my righteous servant justify many (Isa. 


J ustifted by faith, .. . through our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 5 : 1). 
Ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 6 : 11). 


lil. Bestowing Grace : 
Urged them to continue in the grace of God (43). 
We have had our access by faith into this grace (Rom. 5 : 2). 


By the grace of God I am what I am (1 Cor. 15: yf 
By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 2 


Verse 25.—‘‘To us is the word of this salvation sent forth.” (1) 
The saving word ; (2) The gracious Sender; (3) The favored recipi- 
ents.—(1) Sent of God ; (2) Sent for men; (3) Sent to save. 

Verse 27.—" Fulfilled them b eonactuning him.”’ (1) Prophecy 
blindly read; (2) Erophecy blindly fulfilled.—(1) Christ condemned ; 
(2) Prophecy fulfilled 

Verse 40.—‘ But God raised him from the dead.”’ (1) Of the dead; 
(2) Among the dead; (3) From the dead. 

dings of the promise made unto 
(2) Glad messengers. —(1) The fathers; 


Verse 32.—"‘ We bring ¥ ive good t 
the fathers.’”” (1) Good th : 

(2) The promise ; (3) atid tid Ade (4) The messengers; (5) The hearers. 

Verse 34.—‘‘I will give you the holy and sure blessings of David."’ 
(1) Assurances to David; (2) Fulfilments in Christ. 

Verse 87.—"' He whom raised up saw no corruption.” (1) The 
— Lord ; (2) The uncorrupted body; (3) The triumphal resur- 
ree on. 

Verse 38.—‘ Through this man is preached unto you remission of 
sins."’ (1) The existence of sins; (2) The remission of sins ; (3) The 
Remitter of sins. 

Verse 39.—*‘ Every one that believeth is justified from all things.” 

(1) Complete justification ; (2) World-wide opportunity; (3) Practi- 


cable conditions. 
Verse 40.—'‘ Beware therefore.” (1) The peril of a great oppor- 
(1) Glad of 


tapity ; 27 The poneny of a great neglect. 
Ve “ Many followed Paul and Barnabas.”’ 
what tt they had beerd ; ” (2) Hopeful of what they might hear, 





LESSON BIBLE READING 


FORGIVENESS. 


’ Peculiarly God’s act (Psa. 103 : 2,3; Dan. 9 : 9). 
Through Jesus Christ (Acts 5 : 31 ; 13 : 38). 
Offered to men (Lev. 4 : 20; Acts 26 ; 18). 


Possessed by believers (Eph. 1:7; 4:32; Col.*1:14; 2: 18). 
A blessed condition (Psa. 32:1, 2; Rom. 4 : 6-8). 

Promotes piety (Psa. 130: 4; Jer. 33 : 8, 9). 

Exercised by Jesus Christ (Matt. 9 : 2-6; Luke 7 : 47-50). 





word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


‘ Ivrervestne Events.—Paul and Barnabas passed from 
Perga to Antioch of Pisidia; the journey being a difficy)t 
one, partly from the route through mountain regions, along 
rivers subject to freshets, and partly from the danger from 


robbers who infested the region (comp. 2 Cor. 11:26). At. 
tending the synagogue service on the sabbath day, they were 
invited to speak. Paul addressed both Jews and devout Gep- 
tiles (v. 16), and began by recounting God's mercies to Israe] 
down to the days of David (vs. 17-22); he then tells of the 
fulfilment of the great promise of a Saviour (v. 23), addu- 
cing the testimony of John the Bapti-t (vs. 24,25). Here the 
lesson begins, 

Puiace.—The synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia, a city 
founded, like Antioch in Syria, by Seleucys Nicator. It had 
been made a Roman colony by Augustus, and was also called 
Ce-area. The site has been discovered, at Yalobatek, where 
considerable ruius exist, agreeing with the account given of 
the city by Strabo. He speaks of it as “Antioch near 
Pisidia.” 

Trme.—In ‘A. D.'45, but there is nothing to fix the season 
of the year. 

, Prrsons.—Paul is the speaker throughout; the audience 
was composed of Jews and proselytes. (In the address, men- 
tion is made of Jesus, David, and Pilate.) Some of the hear- 
ers followed Paui and Barnabas. 

OUTLINE AND IncIpENTS.—Paul tells that salvation is sent 
to them ; narrates the rejection of Jesus by the Jews at Jery- 
salem ; proclaims the fact of the resurrection, with the proof 
of it, as glad tidings fulfilling the promise made to the fath- 
ers, adding the proof that Christ lives forever. He applies 
this truth, proclaiming forgiveness through faith in this man, 
and bidding them beware of rejecting him. At the close of 
the service, Paul is asked to repeat his message on the next 
sabbath ; a number of Jews and proselytes follow Paul and 
Baroabas, who give them further instruction and exhortation. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 26.—The lesson for the present week begins at a 
middle point in the discourse of Paul where, having briefly 
traced the dealing of God with the people of Israel as related 
to the promise and its fulfilment, and having declared that 
Jesus, according to the promise, had appeared as a Saviour, 
he presses thé truth with earnestness upon the attention of 
the hearers. There were two classes of persons present, as 
we see by this verse and verse 16 also; namely, Jews, and 
Gentiles who had become worshipers of the true God, 
and who attended the synagogue service. The distinc- 
tion of the two classes is indicated in the first words of 
the address, “ Men of Israel, and ye that fear God.”—To us: 
Paul unites himself with his hearers; to us all who are here 
present. The personal application is for the purpose of 
special impressiveness. The Authorized Version reads “to 
you,” but the pronoun of the first person has the best textual 
authority.— This salvation: That is, the salvation indicated 
in verse 23, “a Saviour, Jesus.”—TIs sent forth: That is, from 
God. The proclamation of’ it is through the messengers of 
God who are preachers of his word. 

Verses 27, 28.—The “for,” which occurs at the beginning 
of verse 27, shows that this verse stands in the relation of 
reason or proof to that which precedes. Two views of the 
conrettion of thought have been adopted by different writers: 
one, that the statements which follow are introduced as a 
proof that Jesus is the promised Saviour; the other, that the 
action of the Jews of Jerusalem with respect to Jesus was 
the reason for sending the gospel away from them to the 
other peoples and regions, The former view seems the more 
probable one, since the following verses, Which are closely 
connected with verse 27,evidently are intended as proof with 
reference to Jesus. The introduction of the death of Jesus 
by crucifixion is preparatory to the statements concerning his 
resurrection. It is the salvation through a crucified and risen 
Saviour,—it is this salvation, that is sent to us. “To us,” 
who are in the line of the promise as God's chosen people,— 
“to us,” for whom his promise is intended as God’s worship- 
ers. Thecrucified and riéen Saviour is Jesus.— Fulfilled them: 
The prominent thought is—see also vemse 29—the fulfilment 
of prophecy as connected with the death of Jesus. This is 
preparatory to the thought of verses 32 and 33, the fulfilment 
of the promise in the resurrection of Jesus.— Which are read 
every sabbath: This phraserand the words of verse 28 set forth 
—but only as a secondary and subordinate thought as related 
to the main one just indicated—the blameworthy ignorance 
and sinful action of the Jewish rulers in condemning Jesus 
and demanding of Pilate that he should be crucified. The 
subordination of this thonght is manifest when we observe 
that the verses which follow relate only to the resurrection 
as the fulfilment of the promise. 

Verses 29-31.—AlU things that were written of him: The 
thought of the fulfilment of prophecy and promise is again 
made prominent. The verses are moving onward, and the 





Demanded in Christians (Matt. 6 : 12-15 ; Luke 6 : 37). 


speaker would carry the hearer from the old promise to its 
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——— 
realization. That Jesus was put to death and laid in the 
tomb was declared, as we may say, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of what was to follow. It is a matter of idle 
criticism, in such a case, to object, as some have done, that 
the Jewish rulers who had demanded his death, did not take 
him down from the cross or lay him inthetomb, A speaker 
js not compelled to go into minor details as to every point, 
when he refers to a great event as simply preparatory to 
another on which he is to place all emphasis, No such de- 
mands as this are ever made of speakers, except those who 
appear in the New Testament.— But God raised him from the 
dead: The word “ but” here is not the strong adversative 
particle, There is, indeed, a contrast between what men did 
and what God did ; but it is not brought out emphatically, as 
if the contrast, and not the fact mentioned, were the great 
thing. “ But” is substantially equivalent to “ however,”— 

‘or many days: The time between the resurrection and the 
ascension.— Them that came up with him: The disciples who 
had known him during his public ministry from the begin- 
ning, and who were thus/especially qualified to be his wit- 
nesses.— Now: The witnesses are now alive, and bearing 
testimony. This word is omitted by the Authorized Version, 
but inserted by the revisers. The texts vary, but modern 
textual critics generally insert the word, 

Verses 32, 33.—The word ‘‘we” is here emphatic. We, 
who are now here as preachers before you, are bringing to 
you the good news of that to which those who came up from 
Galilee to Jerusalem are giving their testimony as eye-wit- 
nesses. ° The message of Paul and Barnabas, as well as that 
of Peter and John, was of the fulfilment of the prophecy and 
promise, which fulfilment was realized in the resurrection of 
Jesus. So it was everywhere, “If Christ hath not been 
raised,” Paul writes to the church at Corinth, “then is our 
preaching vain, your faith also is vain.” — Unio our children: 
The Authorized Version has “ unto.us their children.” The 
Reyisers’ text has the weight of authority in its favor, The 
reading of the Authorized Version is what we should more 
naturally expect.— This day have I begotten thee: The passage 
from the Psalms is here referred to the resurrection of Jesus, 
—“ constituted Son of God with power” (Rom. 1:4). The 
resurrection was the great consummation in which by a mighty 
act of divine power Jesus was, in a peculiar sense and by a 
peculiar manifestation, set in his exalted position as the Son 
of God, 

Verses 34-37.—The resurrection of Jesus.involved his dy- 
ingnomore. The “holy blessings” of David,—that is, those 
promised to him in connection with the one who was to be 
born of his seed,—these blessings, “made sure” by the in- 
violable promise of God, it is declared in the prophetic pas- 
sage (Isa. 55 : 3), will be given to those to whom the prophet 
speaks; namely, the people of God. This gift implied a per- 
manently living Saviour. This is proved and confirmed still 
farther by the words quoted in verse 35 from Psalm 16 : 10. 
Peter had used these same words on the day of Pentecost, 
after the same manner in which Paul uses them here. The 
words could not apply to David himself; for he died and saw 
corruption,—the same thought, also, in Peter’s discourse. 
They must therefore refer to the promised one who should be 
of his seed. The three renderings given in the text and 
margin of the Revised Version (“after he had in his own 
generation served the counsel of God, fell on sleep;” or, 
“after Le had served his own generation by the counsel of 
God, fell on sleep;” or, “after he had served his own gene- 
ration, fell on sleep by the counsel of God”) are alike pos- 
sible. Not improbably the second rendering, which is that 
of the Authorized Version, may be the correct one. The ex- 
pression “in another psalm” goes back in the thought to 
verse 33, where the words “Thou art my Son,” eic., are 
quoted from the Second Psalm. 

Verses 38, 39.—The evidence being given that Jesus is the 
promised one, it follows that the divine salvation comes 
through-him. The Pauline doctrine of salvation by faith, as 
opposed to the doctrine of salvation by works, is here pre- 
sented distinctly. Justification is set forth as, if we may so 
express it, the positive side of forgiveness, even as in the 
Pauline epistles. The universality of the gospel system is 
also indicated, as in the Epistle to the Romans’ and else- 
where,—“ every one that believeth.” The man who believes, 
according to the apostle's proclamation of the gospel mes- 
sage, is at once forgiven, and at once set right, as before the 
tribunal of God. This is true, whosoever the man may be. 
The law of Moses had no jastification except on the ground 
of the complete fulfilment of all that it required. 

Verses 40, 41.—In these verses Paul appeals to his hearers, 
in view of the eridence of the truth of what he had set before 
them concerning Jesus,—to be careful not to imitate those, 
who, in the days of the prophets, had despised and rejected 
the divine message. The passage from the Prophets is found 
in Habakkuk 1 : 5, and the quotation is according to the Sep- 
tuagint version substantially. The “work” spoken of in 
verse 41 is a work of judgment. 

Verses 42, 43.—Apparently, after the discourse and the 
ending of the service, Paul and Barnabas started to go out, 
and were asked, as they did so, to proclaim their message 


sembly had left the synagogue, the persons spoken of in 
verse 43 followed the preachers to their lodging-place, in the 
desire to hear more. These persons were Jews and prose- 
lytes; that is, persons of both of the classes to whom Paul 
had addressed his discourse.—To continue in the grace of God : 
That is, to continue as believers in that sphere of the divine 
grace and favor which secured to them remission of sins and 
justification. Justification by faith on the side of man is 
justifiction by grace on the side of God. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, D.D., LL.D. 


Having ended his work at Paphos, Paul, who, from this 
time, apparently from his prominent part in the incident of 
Elymas and the proconsul, is always named first in the nar- 
rative of the Acts, “ set sail” for the Continent, choosing for 
the next scene of his labors the portion of Asia Minor lying 
north from Cyprus, and landing at Attalia after a voyage of 
about a hundred and seventy miles in a straight line, though 
the wind and currents may have made it considerably longer. 
The coast-land of Pamphylia, or Pisidia, where Attalia was 
the port of Perga, the capital, is a narrow strip, from which, 
as from the whole of the coast of Asia Minor, rise vast moun- 
tains, many of the summits of which were more or less white 
with snow whén I saw them in thé month of April. Nothing 
could be more wild, or more painful to travel through. Deep 
and dark ravines without roads, rushing torrents without 
bridges, forest-clad heights through which to penetrate, with 
insecurity on all sides, alike from the savageness of nature 
and of man, are now, and were in the time of the apostle, the 
characteristics of the country. 

The coast towns were originally Greek settlements, dating 
from a distant past, and by their isolation had preserved their 
national traits with inevitable local peculiarities, developing, 
in the end, into an almost independent nation, with a national 
speech and writing much as in Lycia, close by: The coast, 
however, had been held by Egyptians, Greco-Syrians, the 
kings of Pergamos, from one of whom Attalia, his creation, 
took its name, and in then recent times, by the Romans, its 
masters when Paul came to it. The tribes in the wild moun- 
tains, however, had practically maintained their indepen- 
dence, their fierce lawlessness making them a terror to the 
civilization on the sea-edge, to which they were continually 
coming down on plundering forays. Ou the east, where the 
mountains reached the sea, piracy took the place of maraud- 
ing by land; but all through the lofty, inaccessible highlands 
of the whole region, whether called Pisidia, Isauria, or West- 
ern Cilicia, there was a constant petty warfare of savagery 
against all richer or more civilized than themselves. 

This was the country into which Paul had determined to 
penetrate with the message of Christ. The rolling plain be- 
hind Attalia is only about twenty miles broad at its widest ; 
but across this flow three short rivers, one of them, up which, 
perhaps, Paul sailed, navigable, in his day, seven miles, to 
the city of Perga. MaPked for ages only by houads of ruin, 
while Attalia has still eight thousand inhabitants, Perga was 
then a famous city, boasting a temple of Diana, “very ancient 
and very holy,” to whose gilded splendors there was a yearly 
pilgrimage of vast humbers, like that of the Jews to the 
passover. 

Paul and his “company” seem, however, to have only 
passed through Perga; but the sight of the difficulties before 
the mission, even at this early stage, alarmed John Mark, 
and led him to throw up his place in it, and make his way 
back to Jerusalem,—an incident painful enough, we may be 
sure, to the heads of the mission, even then, but much more 
so in the estrangement it afterwards made, for a time, between 
Paul and Barnabas. The two kept together, however, in 
spite of Mark’s deserting them, and pushed their way a hun- 
dred miles north to “ Antioch of Pisidia,” so called, though 
it actualiy lay within the borders of Phrygia. It had been 
founded by the Greeco-Syrian king Seleucus Nicator, but was 
now a Roman “colony,” with a large population of Jews. 
The number of Hebrews scattered over the Levant was very 
great; for in Cyprus they were so numerous that in Trajan’s 
time (A.D. 116) they rose and massacred 240,000 of the 
Greek inhabitants. 

Going to the synagogue on the sabbath, Paul and Barnabas, 
having taken their places, perhaps in the seat appointed for 
rabbis, were invited, after the reading of the lessons, to give 
the congregation a word of exhortation. Receiving such an 
encouragement from the president of the synagogue and the 
“elders,” who, with him, formed the “rulers,” Paul very 
gladly rose, and delivered the first missionary address that 
has come down to us. Beckoning with his hand to gain atten- 
tion, he thus began : 


as a nurse carries about and cares fora child. And when 
they had destroyed the chief nations of Canaan, he gavethem 
the land thus conquered. Four hundred and fifty years passed, 
including the time of the judges, and then came Samuel the 
prophet, who anointed Saul to be king over them. But, he 
being dead, God raised up David to be their king,—‘a man,’ 
he declared, ‘after his own heart,’ since, as king, he would 
carry out the divine will, without departing from it, to seek 
his personal desires, as Saul had done.” 

Paul had, in these sentences, prepared the minds of his 
hearers very skilfully for the introduction of Christ, the true 
Messiah, of whom David was regarded as the type and fore- 
runner. The period assigned by him for the ipterval be- 
tween the Exodus and Solomon differs from that given in 
the Book of Kings (1 Kings 6:1), but it agrees with that 
followed by Josephus; so that it would seem as if both he 
and Paul had used some mode of reckoning common in that 
age, and then accepted as the correct one, though it is of no 
moment, for Paul’s object, to decide the exact chronology. 
He now presses on to the main purpose of his speech,—the 
announcement of the Messiah, as having appeared in Jesus, 
a son of David, whom John the Baptist had heralded. 

“Of the descendants of this David, God, as he had promised, 
had brought to Israel a Messiah, Jesus, whom, says he, ‘I now 
preach,’ John having before his appearing prepared the way 
for him, by proclaiming to all Israel the need of baptism as a 
pledge of change of heart. Nor is there any question of John 
himself being the Messiah ; for when his course was wellnigh 
closed he emphatically repudiated the idea that he was more 
than his forerunner, and so much beneath him in dignity 
that the slave’s task of loosening his sandals was too great an 
honor to crave. 

“Yes, Jesus was indeed the Messiah; for he had been put 
to death by the people of Jerusalem and their rulers, who 
had not known his supreme worth or the predictions of the 
prophets that the Messiah should snffer and die, though’ they 
might well have been wiser, since the Prophets, who speak 
of him, are read in the synagogue every sabbath day. * But 
indeed there was no ground for his being brought before 
Pilate; and yet his death was demanded. Yes, and he was 
laid in the tomb, and all thought that they would hear no 
more of him. But God raised him from the dead, thus 
showing that he aecepted him'as the Messiah, and designed 
that all men should honor him. Those who had companied 
with him, moreover, were witnesses of his having been séen 
again and again after his resurrection, in many places, from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. 

“And now, while these proclaim him in Palestine, we do 
so here. We bring you the good tidings that God has com- 
pletely fulfilled the promise of a Messiah, given to our 
fathers, by raising up Jesus from the grave, which was a ful- 
filment of the words in the Second Psalm, ‘Thou art my 
Son, this.day have I begotten thee.’ And farther, as proof 
that he raised him from the dead, now no more to return to 
corruption, God has also said, ‘I will give you the holy and 
sure blessings of David,’ and elsewhere, ‘Thou wilt not give 
thy Holy One to see corruption,” These words could not 
apply to David himself, for he did see corruption; but they 
do apply to Jesus, for, though he was buried, he saw no cor- 
ruption. But if Jesus be thus the Messiah, he must be the 
hope of Israel; for God has been pleased to promise forgive- 
ness of sins to all who believe on his name, and this I an- 
nounce to you, 

“Nor is this forgiveness only partial ; it includes all your 
sins. Even where the law provides no way of escape, the 
forgiveness provided in Jesus opens a new and perfect de- 
liverance; for every man who believes in him is forgiven all 
his sins, whatever they may have been. And as all men are 
guilty before God, and there is no other salvation than that 
now offered through Christ, beware of rejecting it, lest 
that befall you which has been spoken by the prophets: ‘ Be- 
hold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish ; for I work a work 
in your days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, if 
one declare it unto you.’ ” 

This quotation is from the Greek Bible, the version in use 
among the Jews outside Palestine, and is a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which the sacred writers apply to a 
spiritual aim words which in their original purpose had 
a separate meaning; for these lines were spoken by the 
prophet, in the first instance, of a threatened invasion of the 
Jewish territory by the Chaldeans. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





PAUL’S GOSPEL. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


This address of Paul's in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch 
is reported at length, in accordance with the writer's prac- 





“ Men of Israel and ye proselytes of the gate, who worship 
Jehovah, though still uncircumcised, hearken. The God of | 
our fathers chose them, as a people, from amidst all other | 
races of men, and made Israel numerous and powerful, while | 
they lived in Egypt, and then led them forth from it with | 





again on the following sabbath. Then. after the whole as- 


«plifted arm, ready to protect and defend them, and for forty | 
years bore them about in the wilderness, and cared for them, ' 


| tice of giving extended accounts of the first of a series of 


events, of which we have already seen several examples. 
“The city of Antioch was the governing and military center 
of the southern half of the vast province of Galatia. ... Under 
Claudius, A.D. 41-54, .. . Antioch was at the acme of its im- 
portance” (Ramsay, Expositor, Sept., 1892, p.166). Here the 
apostles seem to have broken ground in Asia Minor, and 
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here, as the sequel tells, they had their first taste of Jewish 
persecution, and declared that, rejected by Jews, they turned 
to the Gentiles, The first important attempt at evangelizing 
in Asia was thus a foretaste of all the succeeding, and in both 
aspects was deemed worthy of detailed narration. 

The portion of Paul’s speech included in our lesson begins 
with plain narrative, advances to point to prophecies fulfilled 
by the resurrection, kindles into earnest proffer of the gospel 
blessings, and closes with a note of solemn warning. We 
follow these divisions in our remarks. 

1, The Gospel Story (vs. 26-33).—The main point to notice 
here is that, whatever else the gospel is, it isa narrative of 
events, to bégin with. It is neither’a philosophy nor a sys- 
tem of ethics, though it contains both; but its peculiar glory, 
which fits it for universal acceptation, is that it is first and 
foremost a history of things that happened. Whatever else 
the preacher of the gospel has to do,—and he has much else, 
—he must take care that in doing it he does not neglect his 
special business of telling what God \in Christ has done for 
our salvation. The story is more than all comments on it or 
inferences from it. Would that all teachers and preachers 
remembered that ! 

* Note, too, the conciligtory tone of address. Paul speaks as 
to “brethren ;” he stretches out his hand, with his heart in 
it, to both sections of the synagogue, the Jews by birth and 
the Gentile proselytes, honoring the pure descent from Abra- 
ham of the one class, and the devout longings of the other. 
He classes himself with them. It is better for a speaker to 
come among his hearers by an “us” than to separate from 
them bya‘‘you.” | 

Note, further, how silently the life is passed over, and the 
death and resurrection dilated on. There was the heart of 
Paul’s message. His “gospel” is defined by himself in exact 
accordance with this address, as containing two articles,— 
Chirist’s death according to the Scriptures, and his resurrec- 
tion according to the Scriptures. The center of gravity is 
wrongly placed in any system of Christianity which dogs not 
give the same prominence to these facts, and that for the 
same reasons. 

We observe, too, the careful shielding of the hearers from 
all charges of complicity in Christ’s death. It was the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem and their rulers that did it. These inno- 
cent Jews in far-off Antioch were blaméless, if they now 
repudiated the deed. But even the criminals were legs 
guilty, because they “knew not the voices of the prophets.” 
Christ’s dying prayer echoes in these words, and the speaker 
was sheltering himself for his own deeds of blood while he 
extenuated others’ guilt. The thought of unconscious fulfil- 
ment of divine purpose runs through the narrative. It does 
not interfere with freedom nor lessen responsibility. 

We further note that Paul does not present himself as a 
witness of the resurrection, but refers to the Galilean apos- 
tles. He did regard the risen Lord’s appearance to himself 
as evidence of the resurrection, and as giving him apostolic 
rank; but the church at Corinth, not the synagogue of An- 
tioch, was the place to say so. Nor was Barnabas one of the 
witnesses, his conversion having apparently been after the 
ascension. In verse 32 there is a double contrast: “ We are 
evangelists, not witnesses, as they are.” “Their message is 
to the people; ours is to you.” 

The narrative portion closes with the assurance that in 
the resurrection all the promises made to the fathers are ful- 
filled, What a forcible contrast between the two fulfilments 
through the same acts! Sinful men blindly carrying out the 
divine purpose by a great crime, and God mercifully perform- 
ing thereby all his gracious words! Paul’s comment on the 
Second Psalm pierces to the deepest meaning of the great 
prophecy. For the King in the psalm is regarded as be- 
coming the Son of God on the day of his assuming royalty, 
and the Messianic King ascends his throne at a bound from 
the grave. As Paul himself has said, he was “ declared to 
be the Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead.” 

2. The Resurrection Prophecies (vs. 34-37).—Paul quotes 
two passages as prophecies of the resurrection. The first is 
from Isaiah 55 : 3, Septuagint translation, freely quoted. For 
the “mercies” of the Hebrew, that version reads “ holy 
things,” —an inaccurate rendering of the existing text. But 
the weight of the apostle’s argument lies on the other word, 
“sure.” “The holy and sure blessings of. David” (Rev. 
Ver.) are the Messianic blessings promised to him,—as the 
parallel clause in Isaiah puts it, the “ everlasting covenant.” 
The certainty and enduringness of the blessings demands the 
continual life of their channel, the Christ, They “could not 
be given through a Messiah who was subject to death and 
corruption, since they were to be ‘sure;’ therefore his life 
and rule must be eternal” (Meyer, in loc.). 

The second quotation is from Psalm 16, and is used as it 
had been by Peter at Pentecost. The psalmist’s triamphant 
hope of exemption from death was not fulfilled in himself; 
but it pointed on to one in whom the ideal of “ thy Holy 
One” was fulfilled. As a personal yearning, it rested on a 
true intuition; for the bond between God and the soul that 
loves him, because it knows itself graced by him and knit to 
him is far too independent of flesh and too precious to be 





affected by death. But since the absolute perfection of that 
bond is not reached in sinful men, the absolute blessedness 
which it brings is not fully realized, and good men see cor- 
ruption, because they are not wholly good. The partial 
realizations of the ideal of consecration prophesy the full 
realization -in Him who was wholly devoted and entirely 
God's. 

Since Christ is God’s Holy One in an altogether anique 
sense and measure, the anticipations of the ancient singer 
are fulfilled in him. The psalm is a prophecy of the Mes- 
siah none the less because it wells from the heart of one who 
was imperfectly what he is perfectly. The imperfect saint 
by his imperfections and his aspirations foreshadows the per- 
fect Christ in his completeness and his possessions, Every 
foiled desire is satisfied in him first, that from him it may be 
diffused to us. David sings his chant of hope and drops his 


harp from dying hands, but the hope is not vain. The dead 


David prophesies the living Christ. Surely Paul believed 
that there was one Davidic psalm, at all events, in the Psal- 
ter; for the very nerve of his argument depends on the 
Davidie authorship. 

The limitations of all teachers, helpers, heroes, and sages 
are set forth in verse 36. They all “serve their own genera- 
tion” or a generation or two more, and then they fade and 
cease to sway men. All other names perish; Christ’s lasts. 
Think of the dim remoteness of all the great men of old, and 
contrast it with the living nearness which millions ador- 
ingly feel that Christ has tothem. Thick and thickening 
folds of oblivion wrap them all, but his name and presence 
are more potent to-day than ever. Other men are for an 
age; he is for all time. 

8. The Gospel Blessings Offered (vs. 37-39).—The apostle 
softens his tone and speaks lovingly to his “brethren” as he 
comes to spread before them the sure mercies which the risen 
Christ has to give. Mark how here, at the beginning of his 
career, the great themes of all his preaching and writing stand 
clearly out. He does not, indeed, enter on thé truth of the 
atoning death of Jesus, but he proclaims forgiveness and jus- 
tifying through him on condition of faith, and he contrasts the 
impotence of the law with the power of Christ. The deepest 
need of every man is pardon and cleansing, whether he knows 
it or not. 

* It is trifling to tell the story of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, and to buttrgss it by prophecy, unless we press on men 
the acceptance of his sure blessings. The first of these is for- 
giveness, and no messenger of Christ’s can go back to his Lord 
and say, “It is done as thou hast commanded,” unless he has 
rung out sweet and clear the news of pardon. Preachers and 
teachers had need to take a pattern from this:first missionary 
sermon. 

It would appear that “justify” here meats, not only the 
same as remission, which it evidently includes, as appears 
from the phrase “justify from,” but that it includes the 
further meaning of being made righteous. Law cannot par- 
don, and, as Paul argues in Romans, cannot endow with 
power to keep its precepts. It only stands over us with the 
stony tables in one nand and a rode in the other, and says, 
“Do this, and live.” But Christ comes to give first, and to 
command afterwards, and his word is “ Live and do this.” 

4. The Gospel Warning (vs. 40, 41).—Perhaps some move- 
ment of scorn and anger at this denunciation of the impotence 
of the law caught the apostle’s eye, and made him change 
his tone. ~The less men keep the commandments, the more 
they often make a fetish of them, and no doubt the stranger’s 
daring words sounded blasphemous to many who sat scowling 
on the benches of the synagogue. Therefore one swift flash 
of lightning ends the address, 

But, with instinctive propriety, the apostle will not launch 
his own words at the “ despisers,” but falls back on a prophet. 
He quotes Habakkuk 1 : 5, according to the Septuagint, which 
reads “despisers,” instead of “among the nations” (Auth, 
and Rev. Ver.). The change in the Hebrew is only of one 
letter. The prophet had warned the rejectors of his day 
that they were bringing on themselves crushing overthrow 
from a foreign invader, which would come on them because of 
their unbelief of God’s words, and would itself be laughed at 
as incredible, in spite of all warnings, till the crash came. 
Paul sees a like fate hurrying on to overwhelm the rejectors 
of his own time, and a like fate ison the road to fall on all 
who refuse to believe God's good news in Christ. How 
strange and awful it is that the same unbelief which deadens 
ears and heart to the pleadings of divine love blinds to the 
certain downrush of the tempest, which will sweep away the 
foolhardy confidences of the unbeliever ! 

The close of the lesson varies considerably in the Author- 
ized text and in that preferred by the Revisers. The latter 
seems the more probable. According to it, the request for a 
further address next sabbath was made by the congregation 
asawhole. According to the received text, the Jewish part 
of the audience hurried out, in rage probably, leaving Paul 
and the proselytes in possession, which does not seem likely 
to have been the case. Rather, we suppose that, though 
there was much objection, there was some movement of con- 
science in the mass, and the magnetie power of the man, as 
well as the self-evidencing force of his message, touched even 





the objectors. Their hostility was for a moment cowed, ang 
strange thoughts stole into their hearts; but when the next 
sabbath came they had recovered themselves, and “contra. 
dicted and blasphemed.” It is too lifelike a picture not to be 
true. The same thing goes on still. Convictions partially 
yielded to and then fought down make obstinate unbelievers, 
There is nothing harder than a heart that has been half 
melted and then solidified again. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


A SAMPLE MISSIONARY SERMON. 


Paul is in Pisidian Antioch. The Scriptures having been 
read, he takes the usual opportunity of speaking. Audience, 
provincial Jews. Theme, “The long-expected Messiah has 
come.” Line of argument: Verses 16-23, main points of Jéw- 
ish history, including prophecy of Christ's coming; verses 
24, 25, John’s testimony; verses 26-31, proof by prophecy 
and miracle; verses 32-37, great joy, the prophecy is ful- 
filled; verse 38, forgiveness of sins; verses 40, 41, warning; 
verses 44-52, Jewish wrath and Gentile joy. 

Paul’s line of argument shows that the plan and work of 
God for our salvation is age-long. The Lamb was slain from 
the foundation of the world. In due time Christ died. 

But man’s responsibility and co-operation are required. 
Belief for forgiveness (v. 39), earnest exhortations (v. 16), 
intensely personal (vs, 26, 38). He makes the Scriptures the 
great ground of argument by quoting proof-texts (vs. 33, 35). 

He appeals to all their feeling of race and nation already 
honored of God. ‘ 

It was a sermon great in results, The theme, the expec- 
tant audience, the earnest speaker, the new revelation, and 
the bringing in of a better hope, wrought so that the people 
besought that they might hear more the next Sabbath. Are 
our hearers and pupilsso anxious? These Jews were already 
professors of religion, and careful to fulfil all duties and make 
allsacrifices, Buta greatsurprisecameto them. There are 
as great surprises to the professors of religion to-day, if only 
leaders and teachers can be found. Every teacher may be a 
Columbus to Iead to a new world. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


To us is the word of this salvation sent forth (v.26). A good 
preacher will preach to himself, as well as to his hearers. 
He can never make a truth apply with force to others unless 
he feels its application to himself. We can be preachers 
only to the extent of our own experiences. The dangers of 
others are our dangers. The possibilities of others are our 
possibilities. The best hopes for others are hopes for our- 
selyes. “We could never ask men with true earnestness to 
rejoice in the salvation which Jesus offers, unless we our- 
selves were rejoiceful in that salvation. 

They, ... because they knew him not, nor the voices of the 
prophets, ... fulfilled them by condemning him (v. 27). God’s 
cause is promoted even by those who oppose it. The wrath 
of man is made to praise God, and the means men take to 
crush out phases of truth which they ignorantly deem error, 
lead to the advancement of those very phases of truth. The 
persecution of the early Christians aided in extending the 
knowledge and the power of God in Christ. In modern 
times, the New Testament has gained immeasurably in public 
confidence through scholarlye efforts at its overthrow; and 
the Old Testament is finding a firmer place in human belief 
through the work of destructive critics, Let us beware that 
we also, while defending our views of orthodoxy, are not 
stoning prophets to whose memory our better informed chil- 
dren will rightly raise monuments. And in all these con- 
flicts of opinion, let us find comfort in the thought that God 
rules and overrules. 

When they had fulfilled all things that were written of him 
(v. 29). It is not always to a man’s credit that he fulfils 
Scripture. In some instances the worst thing that can be 
said of him is that he has fulfilled it. “The wicked shall 
fall by his own wickedness ;” “Many sorrows shall be to 
the wicked ;” “The curse of the Lord is in the house of the 
wicked ;” “It shall not be well with the wicked;” “The 
sinner being an hundred years old shall be accursed; ” 
“If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.” No honor comes of fulfilling these and like words 
of Scripture. But the Scriptures must be fulfilled. All 
that is written of saints or of sinners shall surely come to 
pass. 

By him every one that believeth is justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses (¥. 39). 
Moses gave the law. Jesus Christ gives life. Moses told 
men how they onght to live. Jesus Christ enables men to 
live as they ought to. Moses wrote a treatise on spiritual 
hygiene. Jesus Christ comes as the Great Physician, to 
cure men who have not lived up to the requirements of the 
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treatise which Mose# wrote. Judged by the standard of 
Moses, every man is condemned as guilty. Viewed in the 
light of the boundless love of Jesus Christ, every guilty man 
can obtain pardon from him. Moses stands for law. Jesus 
Christ proffers grace. Moses tells of spiritual work and 
wages. Jesus Christ meets spiritual needs with unmerited 
spiritual gifts from God. “The wages of sin is death; but 
the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken in 
the prophets (v.40). God is working fresh works daily. New 
wonders are going on before our eyes. Events that we look 
upon lightly are important events, involving vast consequences 
to ourselves and to others. We are in danger of slighting our 
opportunities of knowledge and of service, and of allowing to 
pass unimproved moments of intercourse in friendships, and 
of privilege in learning or in doing. If we only look and 
question, or look and doubt, our privileges and our hope of 
their improvement shall perish; but if we are alive to our 
opportunities, we can link ourselves to immortal blessings, 
and be sharers of their benefits forever. Let us beware, 
therefore, lest we fail of noting and improving the lesson of 
the hour in our daily lives, 

They besought that these words might be spoken to them the 
next sabbath (v. 42). Good words will -bear repeating. Of 
the best things, we can never hear too much. Assurances 
of love and trust grow in value with their often repetition. 
If we hear-a thing that goes to our heart of hearts, and gives 
us new life and joy, we want to hear it said again. Preachers 
and teachers and parents should be mindful of this fact. 
Whatever of new truth they have to offer, they need to repeat 
over and over again the old truths that are better and sweeter 
than the new. Say over again next Sabbath the truths that 
you have already spoken in love. Tell them again the old, 
old story “of Jesus and his love.” It will never grow tire- 
some to those who appreciate its meaning. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Our lesson to-day finds us in Antioch of Pisidia, whither 
Paul and Barnabas had gone on their missionary journey. 
Here, as was their custom, they went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day. Seeing them there, and recognizing them 
as intelligent men, the ruler of the synagogue asked them if 
they had anything to say. ‘This was just what Paul was 
waiting for; so he rose to his feet, and at once began preach- 
ing a risen Messiah to his fellow-religionists. It is a blessing 
that Paul was not tied to a written manuscript sermon; for 
otherwise he might not have been able to respond to this in- 
vitation. As it was, he could preach anywhere, and at any 
time, at a moment’s notice. The sermon of the apostle was 
like that of all the apostles in those days. It began with the 
prophecies in the Old Testament relating to the coming of 
the Messiah. It then went on to tell of the life, the death, 
the burial, and, most important of all, of the resurrection of 
Jesus, At this point he stopped, and made a practical appli- 
cation of what he had said to the consciences and hearts of 
his hearers. I have no doubt that here as elsewhere we 
have only a part of the sermon given to us; but enongh is 
recorded to give us a fair idea of his argument. 

A sermon is of no use unless it produces some results. So 
the teacher must go on from the sermon to its reception by 


Jew and Gentile. At first the Jews seem to have been deeply 
‘interested in what Paul had to say, and they invited him to 


preach again on the following Sabbath. Some also seem to 
have believed that which was spoken, and to them the 
apostle gave an especial message. As to the further ex- 
periences of Paul and Barnabas, they are given in the lesson 
for next week, when we will study them more carefully. 
Now let the teacher return to the sermon of the apostle, and 
show what there is in it of practical importance in these days. 

There are those who would eliminate from the Bible all 
that is miraculous and supernatural, and would so recon- 
struct religion as to make it a system of mere morality. 
Their creed is about as follows: “Fear God and do good to 
your fellow-men, and live a kindly life, and all will be well.” 
And there are many who accept this teaching, and think it a 
great advance on that they call “antiquated notions.” Now, 
whenever I hear people talking about “advanced thought,” 
I always like to ask, “Advanced in what direction?” It is 
possible to advance towards more truth, and it is equally 
possible to advance towards more error. Let us not be car- 
ried away with the mere use of the word “advanced.” It 
may lead us into much evil. The Mormons think that they. 
are “advanced,” as compared with others. The Oneida 
Community claim to be “ advanced,” and so do the most piti- 
ful of all modern fanatics, the Theosophists. The teachings 
of all these people do not agree with those of Paul or of the 
Master himself. Paul here preached the acceptance of Jesus 
as Saviour, and the following of him as Master. He well 
knew that if the human heart responded to these fundamental 
trutha, all else that was needed to make life holy and helpfal 
was sure to follow. But he also knew that without this living 


they never would be Christian. ‘The pivot on which all his 
teaching revolved was a crucified and risen Son,of God. 
This, too, was the basis of the teaching of Jesus himself. 
And all true Christianity has this for its corner-stone. This 
has been the Gibraltar of its pulpits. Now, as the truth 
which has Christianized the world thus far has had this as 
its starting-point, we may well believe that this must again 
be the starting-point if we would conquer the remainder of 
the world for Jesus Christ. The light of the world is Jesus, 
and Jesus as the crucified Saviour. Press this truth home to 
the hearts of your scholars, and try to make them feel its 
relationship to themselves. If they have any good hope for 
the present or for the future, it must spring from personal 
faith in him as a personal Saviour, and a personal following 
of him as a personal Master. 

The “ bewares” of the Bible are most important; for they 
are divine “ red lights,” hung. out to warn men of dangers 
ahead. See now the “beware” in this lesson. There was 
danger to Paul’s hearers, arising from the very fact that at 
last the truth in its purity had béen preached to them. With 
this larger truth came larger responsibilities. ‘So he adds to 
his sermon a word of warning, lest they, rejecting the truth, 
should fall into grave condemnation. A like “beware” will 
not be amiss in our classes in these days; for now, as then, 
the brighter the light, the greater the responsibility, and the 
deeper the condemnation, if we choose to walk in darkness. 
“This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light.” It is not enough 
for our scholars to know the truth, while at the same time 
they decline to obey it. Jesus once said, “ Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do ‘not the things which I say?” So 
with us there is great danger that we become so familiar 
with divine truth that we think we are obedient to its be- 
hests, while at the same time our hearts are all wrong. Let 
the teacher then follow the example of Jesus, and of all the 
apostles, one of whom said, “I ceasetl not to warn every one 
night and day with tears.” This manner of warning will, 
with God’s blessing, be successful, and our scholars will flee 
from the wrath to come. Do you, teacher, ever thus warn 
your pupils? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
-BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Do you remember the island where Paul and Barnabas 
preached? How was the man punished who tried to keep 
the governor from hearing the truth? When Paul and 
Barnabas left Cyprus, they sailed to the north, and then 
traveled far off to a city at the foot of the mountains. What 
was the name of the city where the disciples were first called 
Christians? The place where Paul and Barnabas went had 
the same name, Antioch. The one in Syria,mear the sea, 
was sometimes called Antioch the Great, to distinguish it 
from the Antioch in the northern mountains. « 

Paul's Sermon.—The missionaries always kept the sabbath, 
and went to a place of worship. The first sabbath they were 
in Antioch they went to a Jewish synagogue, and sat down. 
They saw the Scripture scroll brought out and unrolled to 
the place to read that day; they heard the reading of the 
law of Moses and some words from the Prophets. The rulers 
of the synagogue saw them sitting there, and, calling them 
brethren, sent a message, “If you have any word to the peo- 
ple, say on.” Paul stood up and beckoned with his hand for 
them to hear, and began to preach. His first words were, 
“Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken.” He told 
them how God had chosen their fathers to be his people, had 
led and kept them, given them prophets and judges and then 
David to be their king. From the family of David he had 
sent the promised Saviour, Jesus. Then he called them 
brethren, and said, “To us is the word of this salvation 
sent.’ He reminded them that they heard read every sab- 
bath the words of the prophets which the Jews in Jerusalem 
and their rulers had fulfilled. “They had rejected Christ, and 
asked Pilate to put him to death, though he found no cause 
of death in him. Scourges and stripes were laid upon him, 
and he was numbered with transgressors, just as it had been 
written. They took him down from the cross, and laid him 
inatomb. You know all the story which Paul told,—how 
Jesus rose from the tomb, and was seen by his disciples and 
many who knew him. Many of those, Paul told them, were 
alive, and witnesses that they saw him after he arose from 
the dead. 

Good Tidings.—Paul said they had come to bring them 
good tidings, glad news, that God had fulfilled to them and 
to their children all that he had promised. For hundreds 
of years the time had been waited for when a Saviour should 
come, and Paul told them it was a joyful thing that in their 
day and for their children all had come to pass. There were 
many who did not believe, and Paul reasoned with them to 
show that it must be true. The Jews loved the name of 
David, and remembered God’s word in the psalm, “Thou art 
my Son.” He showed them that it was not David who was 

o live forever or be raised from the grave. He told them 





faith in a living Saviour, while men might be civilized heathen, 


they all knew David died ; that, after he had served his God 


and his people in a long life, he fell asleep,—for the Bible 
often calls death a sleep,—and his body was laid to rest in 
the tomb. Peter, in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, told 
the Jews the same thing,—that they knew that David died 
and was buried, and they had often seen his tomb. Where 
did Peter preach on the day of Pentecost? How many be- 
lieved and were baptized? When Peter preached in Jeru- 
salem, many who heard him had been the very ones who 
wanted Christ to be crucified ; they knew how he hung on 
the cross and died. Peter boldly charged them with the 
crime, and that with their wicked hands he had been put 
to death. 
Forgiveness of Sins.—It wad glad news to tell, that Jesus 
was alive, had surely risen from the dead; but it was a more 
joyful message for Paul to tell of the forgiveness of sins, that 
for Jesus’ sake any one who believes in him may be made 
free from sin. Paul used a hard word for little children to 
understand,—the word “ justified.” Sometimes Jesus is called 
the Just One, the only one who ever lived who had no sin. 
Paul said, by him (Jesus), every one that believeth is justi- 
fied, as they could not be by the law of Moses. Did any 
except Christ ever obey every commandment, never in thought 
or action break a single one? So no one of their own good- 
ness could be called just or be justified, counted as if they 
were just. But Jesus took the place of the sinner; he says, 
“Tf you will only be sorry for your sins, and willing to let me 
take them away, I will forgive you, and give you my right- 
eousness in exchange.” Was ever love like that? The love 
of Jesus and his pity makes him take the unjust one, cleanse 
the sinful heart from sin, and count the one who loves him 
as a dear forgiven child with a loving Father in heaven and 
Jesus the Saviour, an elder brother. ” 

A Warning.—Paul knew they did not all believe his words 
that day; perhaps he saw it in their faces; perhaps they yet 
thought a king was coming to give them honors and glory. 
Paul reminded them of what an old prophet said, of words 
rolled up in the scroll right there in the synagogue. It was 
a warning—take care—lest you refuse the offers of mercy and 
reject such a Saviour; so your fathers disbelieved. They 
were often warned of punishment, that God would send by 
famine ayd enemies, war, and by being taken captive. They 
often disobeyed, and the punishment came; so he warned 
them not to despise the offers of mercy. 

This Salvation.— What is the message of our golden text? 
It was the same offer of salvation that Jesus made when he 
called, “Come unto me.” When he fed the hungry multi- 
tudes, he taught that he would give every hungry soul the 
bread of life. When he said, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink,” he tanght that he could satisfy 
every want of the soul. He called all to come to him and 
accept forgiveness and peace. Some of the Jews followed 
Paul and Barnabas as they went out, and asked them to 
preach to them again on the next sabbath. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


AntiocH or Pistp1a.—The history of St. Paul’s visit 
to Antioch of Pisidia shows that the Jews were an important 
part of the population of the city. We have also monu- 
mental evidence that it afterwards had a large Christian 
population. This Antioch was one of the sixteen cities 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, Alexander’s general, the first 
of the long line of Greco-Syrian kings, and named by him 
after his father. After their conquest of the Syrian king- 
dom, the Romans made Antioch of Pisidia, like Philippi, “a 
colony ;” that is, the inhabitants, probably in large part 
settlers from Rome or Italy, were a miniature republic, 
modeled in all respects on that of the imperial city, governed 
by its laws, with their own elected senate and magistracy, 
and not subject in any way to the authority of the proconsul 
or governor of the province in which it was locally situated, 
Of its history after the visit of St. Paul we know nothing. 
It perished utterly, and for ages its site was unknown, till 
discovered in the present century by Arundell, and identified 
by coins and inscriptions. Besides many other buildings, 
the remains, or, rather, the foundations, of a large church, 
with an apse at the east end, composed of massive stones, at- 
test the influence of Christianity here in the Roman period. 

“THE PROPHETS, WHICH ARE Reap Every SaBBatTu.”— 
That is, in the synagogue. The reading of the Prophets was 
avery important part of synagogue worship [if we may infer 
the usage of the apostolic age from that which afterwards pre- 
vailed). The reader was not necessarily a minister ordained 
for the office, but was some one selected and named for the day 
by the ruler of the synagogue. But the person so selected was 
expected also to conduct the devotional or liturgical part of the 
service, with which the worship always began. This consisted, 
first, of two prayers, which have been preserved to us in their 
ancient form, though, as now used, they are considerably ampli- 
fied. The first of these is an ascriptiofi of praise to the Creator 
and Giver of light. The second isa prayer for the knowledge 





of God’s law, for the selection of Israel, and for salvation, 


Then followed the shema, or we might call it the creed,— 
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eels passages from the Pontatensh : 1. “Hear, O Israel: 
Jehovah our God is one Jehovah,” ete. (Deut. 6 : 4-9); 
2. “ And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently 
unto my commandments,” etc. (Deut, 11 : 13-21); 3. “ And 
Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes,” etc. 
(Num. 15 : 37-41). Then followed a prayer of adoration. 
. The officiating minister then stood before the ark in which 
the holy rolls were kept, and offered up what are called the 
eulogies, or benedictions. Eighteen of these are preserved, 
but some of them are more ancient than others, Aflier 
three of these had been offered up, any other prayers 
suited to the season or to tite occasion might be used. 
Some rabbis objected to the use of any prayers not to 
be found in the eighteen benedictions, while others re- 
pudiated in this place any set forms of prayer. The liturgy 
then concluded with the three final “ Eulogies.” Then came 
the priestly benediction given by a descendant of Aaron, if 
such were present, or, if not, by the leader in the previous 
devotions. In giving the blessing, if a priest, he stood facing 
the people, but any other person with his back to the con- 
gregation, facing the ark which contained the sacred rolls, 
At this point in the service the rabbis were in the habit of 
adding prayers of their own, either from a written form or 
uttered extempore. Specimens of these are contained in the 
Talmud. Then followed what was the primary object of 
synagogue worship. The minister (chazzan) took out the roll 
from the ark, opened its case, and unwound the cloths in 
which it was wrapped, and the reading began. On the sab- 
bath day at least seven persons were successively called up 
to read portions of the law of Moses, Each portion consisted 
of three verses at the very least. The Pentateuch was divided 
into a hundred and seventy-five sections, which required three 
and a half years to complete the cycle of sabbath-day read- 
ings. Ifa descendant of Aaron was present, he always read 
the first portion, a Levite the second, and afterwards five 
ordinary Israelites. As the office of reading the priest’s por- 
tion has been hereditary, it is still possible to know who are 
descendants of Aaron, or cohanim, and who Levites. After 
the law followed the reading of the Prophets. This was done 
by the person who had commenced the liturgy ; and, as far 
as we know, the choice and length of the passage was left to 
himself. There was at that time no lectionary or fixed por- 
tions of the Prophets as there was of the Pentateuch. But 
Hebrew was not generally understood, especially outside 
Judea, and therefore an interpreter stood beside the reader, 
and translated, in the law verse by verse, in the Prophets 
after every three verses, into the vernacular Aramaic, or 
Syriac, and in foreign countries into Greek. But he was not 
allowed to have a written translation, lest it might be popu- 
larly supposed to. have authority, as the original. After the 
reading of the Prophets followed the sermon, if any rabbi or 
other person capable of preaching were present. While the 
offerer of the “eulogies” and the reader of the law must be 
priests or else ordained for the purpose, there was no such 
restriction on the reader of the Prophets or on the preacher. 
The College, Durham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tae Occasion (Acts 13 : 14, 15).—Where was Pisidia? 
In what part of it was this Antioch? What may have been 
some of the dangers of this journey ? (2 Cor.11: 26.) Why 
did the apostle to the Gentiles preach so much in synagogues? 
What custom do the Jews follow in regard to “reading the 
lay and the prophets”? What was their habit regarding 
strangers in their synagogues? How was it that Paul did 
not abuse any confidence in speaking as he did? 

2. Tue Pretvupe (Acts 13 : 16-25).— What course did Paul 
take in the introduction to hissermon? What is the climax 
of this prelude? (v. 23.) Why did Paul choose this plan of 
preamble? What other famous addresses have like intro- 
ductions? (Acts 2: 16-36; 7: 1-53.) How do you account 
for the similarity of these three sermons ? 

3. Curist SLAIN (vs. 26-29).—What evidences of Paul's 
tact are in verse 26? Did Paul limit the salvation to those 
among them that feared God? Why? Why did Paul say, 
“to us is this salvation sent” (Rev. Ver.), rather than “to 
you” (Auth. Ver.) ? How is Paul's apology for the Jews in 
verse 27 like Peter’s on a former occasion? (Acts 3: 17.) 
Why was this ignorance no excuse in their case? What 
“voices of the prophets” foretold Christ’s death? (Isa. 53 : 
4,5; Zech. 12:10, etc.) Why had Paul an easy right to 
say, “they found no cause of death in him” ? (Luke 23: 22.) 
How could the Jews do an evil deed in fulfilling prophecy ? 
(Jas. 1: 13,14.) How did it happen that Paul used “ they” 
in speaking of Chri-t’s murderers, while Peter and Stephen 
used “‘ ye”? 

4. Curist Ratsep (vs. 30-37).—Why do the apostles lay 





not Paul say, “ Christ raised himself i the dead”? Were 
all Christ’s apostles Galileans? Why, then, does Paul so 
speak of them? What does Christ call his witnesses? (John 
5 : 36-39.) Why did he need any other? What makes some 
people regard Paul as a stern and forbidding teacher? (Rom. 
3:23; 5:12.) What do you think of the preponderance, in 
his writings, of “glad tidings”? What is the meaning of 
“evangelical”? What isthe result of a preaching whose 
fundamental note is not joyous? How are all the glad tid- 
ings of the gospel included in the resurrection? (Rom. 5: 
10,11.) How is the effect of Christ’s life stronger because it 
was promised “unto the fathers’? What was David's 
thought in this psalm? (Psa. 2:7.) To what begetting 
does Paul apply the psalm? (Col. 1:18; 1 Cor. 15: 20.) 
From what is the second quotation? (Isa. 55:3.) What 
did Isaiah mean by “ the sure mercies of David” ? (2 Sam. 
7: 18,16.) From what is the third quotation? (Psa. 16:10.) 
On what famous occasion was this quoted ? (Acts 2: 25-31.) 
What is the proof that David could not here have been writ- 
ing of himself? (v. 36.) What is the double contrast be- 
tween David and Christ implied in verse 36? Why does 
Paul argue so much, in his writings, from quotations? What 
is the bearing of this fact on your belief regarding the inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament? What are some of the argu- 
ments for Christ’s divinity that we may add to his fulfilment 
of prophecy ? P 

5. Curist REDEEMING (vs. 38-41).—What express com- 
mand of Christ had the apostles, urging them to preach 
remission of sins? (Luke 24: 46-48.) Why did not Paul 
say, “ through this man is salvation,” rather than “is pro- 
claimed”? What is meant by remission of sins? (Eph. 
1:7; John 3:7; Isa.1:18.) What gave Paul the right to 
treat the resurrection as a proof of Christ’s power to forgive 
sins? (Matt. 9:6.) “All that believe”—what? (v. 39; 
Matt. 16: 16,17.) What kind of religion is typified to us 
by “the law”? Why could “the law” justify no man? 
(Rom. 3: 20; 8:3; Gal.3:11,12.) What elements needed 
for our salvation does the law supply? What elements that 
it fails to supply are supplied by Christ? From what is the 
quotation in verse 41? (Hab. 1: 5.) Of what was the 
prophet speaking? (2 Chron. 36.). To what great calamity 
may Pdul’s warning refer? (Mark 13:2; Luke 21:20.) To 
what calamity that will befall each, individually? (Matt. 
10: 28.) Why is it that evil-doers will not believe warnings? 

6. Tue Reception (vs. 42, 43).—“And as they went out” 
(Rev. Ver.): Who “went out” ?. Why did the rest of the 
company remain? Why was the exhortation to.continuance 
the most important one to be given? (John 8:31.) How do 
you account for the success of Paul’s preaching here? Will 
the same kind of testimony have the same effect always? 
Why? 

_ FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Where was Paul’s first missionary sermon preached ? 
2. About whom was it? 3. What did it say first about 
Christ? 4. What second? 5. What conclusion did Paul 
draw from. Christ’s death and resurrection? 6. If Christ 
was able to save, whom would he save? (golden text.) 7. 
What would happen to those wh6 refused Christ’s salvation 
from sin? 8. How were this promise and warning received? 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD. HINTS. 


PAUL’S PREACHING PROVED 





| ORDS PROPHETS. 
| cos ORKS A # JEWS. 
ITNESS RPOSTLES. 








| | A REASON FOR THE FAITH. 





A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 


UNTO US 





SAVIOUR BORN. | 
A WORD I SENT. | 
| CHANCE OFFERED. 





BEWARE, THEREFORE ! 


| 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
| neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from « | 
the dead.” 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Salvation! O the joyful sound!” 

* Jesus saves.” 

“ T will sing of my Redeemer.” 

“ Tidings, happy tidings.” 

“O, could I speak the matchless worth ! ” 
“‘ Sinners Jesus will receive.”’ 

“IT looked to Jesus in my sin.” 





so much stress on the resurrection? (Rom.1:4.) Why does 


“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 


Sy 
ponent 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here we are shown how to preach the gospel, and what 
the gospel is that we are to preach. It is a lesson for 
preachers and teachers; and it brings the truth of truths 
home to young and to old alike,—to those who tell it, and to 
those who hear. , 
God’s dealings with his people is the best proof of his love 
for them. We can see what he is ready to do by seeing what 
he has done. A look backward is an encouragement to a 
look forward. 

He who tells this story, of God’s love should include him- 
self with those to whom he tells it. The message is not to 
“you,” but to “us.” God is “our Father.” His Son is 
“our” Friend and Saviour. 

We are sinners, As sinners we need forgiveness and salva- 
tion. Jesus Christ came to bring forgiveness and salvation 
to us) He lived among us to learn our weaknesses and 
wants. He poured out his life for us, in order that we might 
have life. He rose from the dead, and ascended to heaven, 
to be our Saviour forevermore. 

And now that eternal life in Jesus Christ is proffered to us, 
we should beware lest in ignorance or in thoughtlessness we 
slight or reject the wonderful gift of God to us. 

This story is worth hearing more than once. The fuller is 
our appreciation of it, the readier we are to hear it again 
and again, It is for all of us, It is for always. 





ADDED POINTS. 


Children of one father are brothers, and they ought to love 
each other as such. Whoever loves God as his Father, 
should love every child of God as his brother. 
Hearing the Bible read, or reading it for ourselves, is not 
necessarily getting the meaning of it. Unless we understand 
the Bible, we may violate its most precious teachings uncon- 
sciously. 
There are many wishes for the death of those who are not 
deemed deserving of death. And if the heart’s wish were 
spoken out in every case, it would be found that there are 
men who would be glad to know that God were dead. 
That which we know about Jesus Christ we have a duty 
to tell to others. We are his witnesses. 

Our children are to have the fulfilment of promises that 
are as yet only promises. 

It is a great thing to serve God in one’s own generation; 
to live in the living present, doing the duty of to-day. 

Salvation is for “every one that believeth.” That isa free 
gospel, spoken by the writer of the Epistle to the Romans. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


PAYNE'S HISTORY OF AMERICA* 


It has been remarked frequently that since the War 
there has been a concentration of historical scholarship 
in this country upon our own history almost to the ex- 
clusion of the old world. While the picturesque school, 
from Irving to Motley, sought their themes more fre 
quently in Europe than at home, what we may call the 
scientific and sociological school have looked for these 
athome. America has become a more interesting theme 
to-its-own people, and even to the scholars and readers 
of Europe. Dr. von Holst, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Doyle, have 
done their best work on this theme; and now an Oxford 
scholar writes, and the Clarendon Press prints, what 
seems to be the beginning of one of the most ambitious 
works in the history of the Continent. 

Mr. Edward John Payne’s History of the New World 
called America, of which the first volume is at hand, 
shows a degree of preparation for the work that is 
characteristic of ‘the scientific school. He has studied 
the problems of our geography, of the economic and 
sociological situation of the aboriginal tribes, of their 
ethnological relations, and even their languages; and 
takes rank as a well-equipped Americanist. He begins 
with the stages of the European geographical conscious- 
ness, from the days of the Greeks to those of the Portu- 
guese, showing how one line of thought and observation 
after another pointed to a new world beyond the Atlan- 
tic. He traces the unification of these lines in the 
thought of Columbus, which imparted the impulse to 
cross the western ocean. Not that he thinks the Genoese 
was the first European to set foot on Americansoil. He 
admits the claim of the Norsemen, thinks there may be 
truth in the Celtic traditions of Madoc and Brandan, 
does not dispute the main facts of the story of the Zenos, 
and even thinks it within the reach of possibility that 
the “ white men the Norse reported as living in what is 
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pow Georgia and Florida” may have been Irish colo- 
nists. But he sees that in the true sense of the word 
« giscover,”” Columbus, and he alone, discovered America 
to Europe, and thus revolutionized the course of history. 

After tracing the Spanish occupation and conquests 

down to 1530, Mr. Payne comes to the most original and 
yaluable patt of his ‘work,—that which portrays the 
economic condition of the peoples Columbus found in 
possession. In his view, food stands in such close con- 
nection with sociological development, that the stages of 
the process may be defined gastronomically. In the 
first, men live by the*fruits and berries nature furnishes 
without their efforts. In the second, on roots (cassava, 
potato, yam), whose cultivation is the natural accompa- 
niment of gathering them. The third is the cultivation 
of grain, which compels the study of the seasons, the at- 
tainment of a calendar of the year, and direct, intelli- 
gent Jabor in securing the crop. All three stages were 
found in Anmierica,—the first in lower California, the 
second in Hayti, the third in Mexico, Yucatan, and 
Peru. Civilization bases itself on the cereals, as the in- 
telligence their cultivation evokes will be found to react 
on religious beliefs and social relations, While the 
highest specimens of the red race had gone so far, their 
farther progress was retarded by the absence of domesti- 
cated animals of value. The llama is a small-sized 
camel, furnishing no supply of milk, carrying but one 
hundred pounds weight, and its flesh hardly edible. 
The horse was extinct, as also the elephant. The repre- 
sentatives of the sheep, goat,'and cattle species were in- 
capable of domestication. This defect set a sharp limit 
to the numbers and the physieal strength and social or- 
ganization of even the cultivators of maize, which had 
been developed by centuries of human selection from an 
insignificant grass-plant. But that cultivation, by com- 
pelling the construction of terraces and aqueducts for 
irrigation, and of sun-dial rock-surfaces, made these 
peoples expert in stone architecture, without the pre- 
liminary stage of wood carpentry, which gave character 
to the architecture of Europe and Asia, It also facili- 
tated the development of the arts of pottery, tool-making, 
and weaving, by leaving a surplus of labor for services 
not directly connected with human sustenance. But it 
unfortunately left leisure for the preparation and use of 
intoxicdnts ( pulgue, etc.), to which Mr. Payne traces in 
large part the ruin of these early Americans. 

Their civilization at the best was but a higher form of 
savagery, or a lower one of barbarism. This is indicated 
nowhere so clearly as in their religions, to an account of 
which the close of the book is devoted. It is unneces- 
sary to follow him into this, but it is proper to express 
satisfaction that his work has begun so well, and regret 
that his references to parallels in the Bible are so 
frequently of a kind to give pain to those who reverence 
what even this author calls “ Holy Scripture.” 





Books of three kinds have seemed peculiarly to mul- 
tiply this year: elementary histories or analyses of bibli- 
cal books; historical, fictional, or pseudo-poetical stories 
of Columbus; and treatises on ethics. The first abound 
because of the perennial importance of their theme; the 
second, because of the anniversary; the third, because 
ethical teaching has of late been so generally introduced 
into schools. Among new books in the last-named 
division—-several of which have already been noticed 
here—teachers and parents may make their selection 
from President Seelye’s Duty (Ginn and Company); 
President McCosh’s Our Moral Nature (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); President Hyde’s Practical Ethics (Henry 
Holt and Company); President Robinson’s Principles 
and Practice of Morality (Silver, Burdett, and Company); 
Professor Everett’s Ethics for Young People (Ginn and 
Company); Professor Bowne’s The Principles of Ethics 
(Harper and Brothers); J. H. Muirhead’s Elements of 
Ethics (Charles ‘Scribner’s Sons); the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Kramer’s The Right Road (Thomas Whittaker); and 
the Rey. N. P. Gilman and E.Jacksdh’s Conduct as a 
Fine Art (Houghton, Mifflin, and Company). Every 
one of these is a freshly written book. Now comes the 
largest and most ambitious of all: the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s Christian Ethics, the second volume in the Inter- 
national Theological Library of Professors Briggs and 
Salmond. It is methodical, comprehensive, and readable; 
few subdivisions, direct or indirect, are omitted in the 
treatment of the broad theme; and, though it aims to 
be an exhaustive treatise and not a popular handbook, 
it may be perused at random with a good degree of sug- 
gestivefiess and profit. Just here, however, is its limita- 
tion ; it leaves on the mind the impression of an agreeable 
collection of essays, sermons, or editorials on right living, 
rather than that of a sound and forcible contribution to 





moral philosophy. Some of the smaller books named 
above are weightier. Specially commendable in Dr. 
Smyth’s work is the brilliant review and refutation of 
the distinctly esthetic ideal as compared with the Chris- 
tian. The criticism of the alleged faults of modern 
Protestantism in not allowing enough force to the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in interpretation of Scripture 
will be denied by many earnest Christians, and should 
have been accompanied by a corresponding statement 
concerning the fossilizing tendencies of institutional 
churches prior to the Reformation. The trend of what 
is said about divorce is in favor of an enlargement of 
divorce privileges beyond the New Testament ground. 
In his scanty treatment of the newspaper press, Dr. Smyth 
seems as keenly alive to the things he dislikes in reli- 
gious journalism as to the faults of sensational dailies, 
In the discussion of the ethics of lying, the line of argu- 
ment is not that which has been so often followed in the 
editorial pages of tis journal. (8}>5} inches, cloth, 
pp. x,498. New York: CharlesScribner’sSons. Price, 
$2.50.) 
. 

Negative critics, while admitting that Paul wrote the 
four longest of the Epistles ascribed to him, have dis- 
puted his authorship of the “ Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
as we call it, on various grounds. But if not Paul, who 
did write it? Who was this “ great unknown,” who was 
capable of three such epistles as Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, but has effaced himself from the record 
and given Paul’s name to his work? Professor G. G. 
Findlay, in the volume devoted to this Epistle in The 
Expositor’s Bible, points out as distinctly Pauline ele- 
ments (1) the view taken of the relation of the Gentiles 
to the Jewish dispensation; (2) “ the passion for the ab- 
solute,” meaning the purpose to carry every principle to 
its ultimate basis; (3) the doctrine of the cross as the 
means of our redemption ; and (4) the “ mysticism” which 
pervades the Epistle in its reiteration of the truth of the 
indwelling of Christ in the believer and in the Church. 
It is an epistle of calm meditation, while those which 
precede it are polemic and aggressive. And in Professor 
Findlay’s view, it and that to the Colossians gather up 
the great thoughts which had been struck out in the 
heat of controversy, to carry them forward to a new con- 
ception of Christ as the head, first of his church, and then 
the central point of the wholecreation. Professor Find- 
lay’s work if devout, earnest, and thorough, but not as 
free from the technicalities of theology as some other 
books of thisseries. The second and concluding volume 
on the Gospel of St. John in The Expositor’s Bible appears 
simultaneously with the Epistle to the Ephesians. Itis by 
Professor Marcus Dods of Edinburgh, whose views as toin- 
spiration and revelation caused uneasiness to conservative 
Free Churchmen tWo years ago. He regards the eleven 
chapters covered by his former volume as describing our 
Lord’s manifestation of himself to the world. The re- 
mainivg chapters show the twofold effects of this in 
rousing his enemies to mortal hatred, and in drawing 
his friends into that life-communion with himself which 
resulted in the Christian Church. The leading purpose 
of the Gospel, he finds to be, to set forth the divinity of 
Christ; and he insists that this is especially significant 
in the apostle who best understood his Master. (Epistle 
to the Ephesians. 7$><5 inches, pp. xiii, 440.——Gospel 
of St. John. 7} X65 inches, pp. vii, 427. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50 each.) 





There are few more pathetic books in the literature of 
missions than the life of James Gilmour of Mongolia, by 
Richard Lovett. Gilmour, like Livingstone, was a Scotch 
Congregationalist, who took up the task of reviving the 
mission-work among the Mqngols, which had been car- 
ried on from Siberia as a base until the Russians stopped 
it, Starting from the Chinese side, he spent years in 
excursions over the great grassy plains and in the tents 
of these nomads, acquiring their languages, eating their 
food, wearing their dress, treating their diseases, and 
submitting to the utter want of privacy which savage 
society exacted of him. He was a man of intense spir- 
ituality and Scotch grit, and endured every privation 
that might help to bring him nearer to the people. And 
yet at the close of nearly fifteen years of labor he had 
but a single convert to slow as the fruit of his labors. 
He then changed to Eastern Mongolia, where the people 
are settled as farmers, and are adopting Chinese speech 
and customs. Here he had a fair list of converts from 
the Chinese elements, but not a single Mongol convert. 
He adopted the life, dress, diet, and manners of a 
Booddhist lama, and identified himself in every way 
with the people.” He was known among both nomads 
and farmers of the race for which he labored as “ our 


Gilmour;” and when at last solitary toil and constant 
exposure had worn him out, “ grown-up men burst into 
tears and sobbed like children when they were told. he 
was dead,” Mr. Lovett has done well to let Mr. Gil- 
mour tell his own story in the ample extracts from his 
letters and journals. As his little book Among the Mon- 
gols showed, the missionary had a genuine literary gift, 
and a shrewd Scotch humor which impart a certain 
charm of vividness and reality to his narrative of his 
experiences. He stands out everywhere as a man of 
strong character and firm convictions. He stood alone 
among his missionary associates in adopting and advo- 
cating a mode of life like that of the natives, and in 
placing whisky and tobacco equally with opium unuér 
the ban of the Church. Such a life, so spent, cannot 
prove fruitless of great good in the longrun. (8X5} 
inches, pp. 336. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co, Price, $1.75.) 


The fifth volume of The Sermon Bible covers Acts 7 
to the end of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, The 
first ninety pages, therefore, has its value for students of 
the current series of International lessons. 


of England and America, The choice is good, but tue 
earlier and the foreign pulpit should not be ignored. In 


Brandt's Homiletisches Wegweiser the riches of the eezlier - 


German literature in pulpit exegetics are displayed, but 
only as regards the Gospels and Epistles of the Church 
year. (8 5t inches, pp. vi, 394. New York: A, C, 
Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50.) 





A pleasant little collection of short stories, intention- 
ally archaic in thought and in style, is Yar from 70-day, 
by Gertrude Hall. The author dwells upon salient 
characteristics, as exemplified in representative episodes, 
and is not less impressed by ethical law than by artistic 
constructiveness, as entitled to recognition on a writer’s 
part. (7>5 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 291. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Germans have a class of helps for popular and 
technical Bible-study which the English-speaking 
churches do not enjoy; namely, translations of the 
Scriptures made with the special object of bringing out 
in the rendering the results of the best scholarship. 
The Revised Luther-Bible is indeed only a short step in 
this direction, and does not, in merit and worth, equal 
the revision of the King James Version. But in 


| Weizsiicker’s translation of the New Testament the 


Germans have a rendition far excelling even the excel- 
lent De Wette translation of earlier decades. Weiz- 
siicker aims to reproducé the New Testament thought in 
modern language, to formulate it as the New Testament 
writers would probably have done had they written in 
German. His success is remarkable, going to show 
anew that a really good translation is one of the best 
commentaries on a foreign work. What has thus been 
done so successfully for the New Testament has, in the 
last two years; been undertaken for the Old by a com- 
pany of a dozen or more scholars, under the editorship 
of Professor E. Kautzsch, who now occupies Gesenius’s 
chair in Halle. This work, however, aims to furnish 
more than a thoroughly modern translation. The more 
generally accepted analysis of Old Testament books is 
indicated by different fonts of type, and brief chrono- 
logical and other data are given. 
work has been published. It is issued in pamphlet 
form, Another work of a similar character is the posthu- 
mous volume of Professor Reuss, of Strassburg, with 
introductionsand notes. It is prepared as a Bible-work 
for the educated. Reuss only lived long enough to pre- 
pare the Old Testament part for publication. The latest 
German work of this‘kind is the commentary on Genesis, 
by Professor Strack, in the series edited by him and 
Professor Zickler. Here, too, the leading sources are 
indicated by different kinds of type, and the version is 
characterized by the generally successful attempt to 
show that, by a perfectly legitimate translation, the 
objections raised by a radical criticism can be removed. 
It is a case where a good translation is also a good com- 
mentary. The most ambitious scheme of this kind is 
the new English translation, now being prepared by a 
company of German, English, and American scholars, 
under the editorship of Professor Paul Haupt of Jshas 
Hopkins University. It will be published by J. C. Hin- 
rich of Leipzig. Full particularsare given in the Johns 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers és 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regulurly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “‘ Kagie” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 








EXCELLENT BOOKS 


An American Missionary in 
Japan. 


By M. L. Gorpon, M.D., D.D. With an in- 
troductory note by the Rey. Dr. WIL- 


LIAM E. GRIFFIS, 16mo. $1.25. 
Dr. Gordon, a wise and devoted missionary for 
twenty years, in this book makes a distinctand very 


interesting contribution to our knowledge of the social 
and religious development of modern Japan. 


Christopher Columbus. 


By Justin WINsOR, editor of ‘The Narrative 
and Critical History of America,” With 
portraits and maps. Fourth edition. $4.00, 


“ Par the most reliable of all anaes of Colum- 
bus, and pe®uliarly interesting for its many maps, 
portraits, and other illustrations,” | 


The Discovery of America. 


By Joun Fisker. With a portrait, a, and 
other illustrations, Ninth thousand. Two 
vols, $4.00, 


“Mr, Fiske has made his books af fascinating asa 
novel, and as accurate as research could make them. 
They are pmong the best books America has pro- 
duced, and should be in every household.”’ 


As it is in Heaven. 
The Unseen Friend. 
At the Beautiful Gate. 


Three books by Lucy LARcoM, religious in 
subject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, 
and of the finest quality every way. The 
last-named is a book of exquisite religious lyrics, 
Price, $1.00 each. 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., BOSTON. 
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Yale Lectures 


| Sunday- School. | 


| TheSunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- | 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- | 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. | 


| ALS EA 


Every pastor, superintendent, and 
| thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
| wish to possess this book sooner or 
|later. It deals with the principles 
| underlying the Sunday-school as an | 
| institution, and with its relations to 
| the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
| spheres of church work. 
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| “These lectures will not only hold their own | 
| in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 
| tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
| stand alone on merits of their own astheunique 
| presentation of a subject which has not before 
| received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
| is pespared for convenient use, with a biblio- 
| gtaphical and topical index.” — Zhe Jndependent. 


Size, 845} 
inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


| A book of 415 poses. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
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The article is one of rare interest. 


Christian faith everywhere. 
on SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


stands. 


Does the Bible contain 
Scientific Errors ? 


In the November number of Tue Century Maca- 
ZINE this question is asked by Prof. Chas. W. Shields 
of Princeton, and answered by him with an emphatic 


It answers a great number of the questions that 
are now foremost in the world’s thought, and it will help to sustain and strengthen 
It is the beginning of a great series in THE CENTURY 
‘“* The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Be- 
liefs '' will appear in the December CENTURY. 
Criticism,”’ ‘‘ The Bible and the Assyrian Monuments,” etc., etc., are to follow. 

The November CENTuRY contains also the most practical suggestion yet offered 
in the matter of opening the Werld’s Fair on Sunday — from the pen of Bishop 
PoTTER of New York. The numbér is one of the most interesting issues of a maga- 
zine ever made. In fiction it is especially strong, containing the first chapters of Mrs. 
BuRTON HARRISON’s New NoveL OF New York SOCIETY, ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune,” as well as three noteworthy complete stories. 

Be sure to see the November CENTURY, ready 
New subscribers should begin with this issue, the first of a volume. 
GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER ready December rst. 
scribe throffgh dealers. $4.00 ayear. The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 








** The Present State of Old Testament 


ov. Ist,— 35 cents, on all news- 
The 
Remit to the publishers, or sub- 





Itused to be called a LADY’S BOOK— 
but now 
the colored portraits of Society 
Ladies are capturing MEN 
for 


GODEYS 


perhaps as much as our 


ILLUSTRATED NOVEL. 


Still, it is the magazine as a whole 
which has made a place for it- 
self in the home, and which 
seems to appeal to 
EVERYBODY. 


Oar special proposition, 
‘Gold Saved Gold,” 


will further interest you and 
it will pay you to send stamp to 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 
1 Park Row, 
New York. 









JUST READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
(In Ato size, with stiff cover of appropriate de- 
sign, or superfine edition for presenta- 
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J ones A na hy: preferable to any other style 
of writing the story. 


The Sunday School Times says: “‘ The espe- 
cially commendable features of this book are 
the absence of any straining at the forms of 
simplicity, a judicious selecting and _propor- 
tion ng of the incidents, a wise avoidance of 
too full a presentation of the painful side of 
the story of our Lord’s trial and death, and a 
proper infusion of ougconsiery matter and 
teaching....Is quite free from the goody- 
goody talk that sickens children as weil as 
grown persons.” 

*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

F. WARNE & CO., 
B3Ceooper Unier. - - New York. 
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anywhere at any 


Ly you wish to advertise anythin 
LL & CO., No. 10 


time write to GEO. P. ROW 
Spruce St... New York. 





VERY one in need.of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertisers," 368 , price one dollar 
Mailed, posta id, on receipt of price. Containsa 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best ose and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one. and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertainin 
to the business of advertising. Address Ri WELLS 
ADVERTISING BUREAU. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


a@- Send for catalogues. 
| THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


F- ————— po? 
_E. &S. Teachers’ Bible, No. 2149. 

Minion type, on “* Imdin”’ paper, bound in $I2 
| Seniskim, full calf lined. An elegant book. . 
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A NEW catalogue of books suitable for Sunday- 

school libraries, with net prices from 25 to 50 per 
cent less than publishers’ prices, sent on application 
to BH. B. Nims anv Company, Troy, New York, 


E. &J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 
sizes at correspondi ow rates. All 


For a U.S. Gov’t “Standard” Bunting 
| 3 Sewed ‘Flag, 6X4 feet (postpaid). Other 
| y 

‘ flags warranted, 44 first quality. 
| W. Bev, Hagison, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 





HOW GOD INSPIRED 
THE BIBLE. 


Thoughts for the present disquiet, by J. PATTER- 
SON SMYTHE. 

CONTENTS: The Present Disquiet and Its Remedy, 
Disquiet, Reassurance, Popular Notions of Inspirar 
tion, How to Form True Notions of Inspiration, His- 
tory of Notions of Inspiration. Book2: How God 
Inspired the Bible; What is Inspiration? The Two 
Extremes, Human and iivine; Is the Bible Infalli- 
ble? Progressiveness of God's Teaching ; Inspiration 
and the Higher Criticism,etc. (217 pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Just ready.) 


By the Same Author. 


THE OLD DOCUMENTS AND 
THE NEW BIBLE. 


A History ofthe Old Testament for the People. Old 
Hebrew uments. OtherOld Documents, and their 
Use in Biblical Criticism, The New Bible. ASpecimen 
of Biblical Criticism. jTen Illlustrations, Showing 
Original Manuscripts, Moapite Stone, etc. 214 pages, 
with index. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Tenth thousa: 


“A work of sonnd scholarship and useful criticism.” 
— Professor Church History, University of Glasgow. 

“Students of the Bible, and Christians throughout 
the world, are deeply interested in the questions raised 
in thiscarefully compiled and lucidly written book. It 
is a timely publication.”— Leicesir Journal, May 9. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 


An Answer to Questions. Su by the New Re- 
vision. 4th edition. 12mo,cloth, with six illustrations. 
125 pages. Price, 50 cents. Fortieth thousand. 


“Tt has the glow of a story. My interest never 
Gaexed from the first page to the last.”—Bishop of 
rry. 


Supplied by all booksellers, or by mail, on receipt 
of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
TO GET 


GOOD SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


is the desire of every ambitious superintendent 
or worker, 


The Sunday School Library Bulletin 
for 1892 contains reviews of more fhan three 
hundred acceptable books for this purpose. 


Send 25 cents for these four issues, and see 
what a little helper the “ Bulletin” is, 
A specimen mailed for 6 cents. 


S. S$. LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE CHURCH AT WORK IN 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY PROF. A. R. TAYLOR, 


The experienced president of a large state normal 
college. A practiont beek on the organization 
ari managements of Sunday-schools, the prepara- 
tion of lessons, art of teaching, etc. It covers all the 
phases of Sunday-school work. 
INO, M. GAUT, M’'n’s’r, 
150 N. Cherry Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


BUSHNELL’S 


POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 


are made from the toughest manilla stock, spe- 
oe repared, and wear like leather. They are 
wort n times their cost toany one whocarries cards 
or papers in his pockets. while they are cheap enough 
to use for general filing of papers, etc, Send ten cents 
for three samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 and 108 8S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 


Just Published. 


With Columbus in America 
By C. FALKENHORST. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 74 cents. 


A novel thrillingly interesting. brightly Uluminat- 
ing the time.in which the scene souvenir. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
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: Thel at 


nternationalf 
Theological 
- Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 


New Volume Just Issued : 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. } 
Cr. 8vo. $2.50, net. 


“ A treati®e on ‘Christian Ethics’ very prop- » 
ott see a place in the International Library 
of ecological Text-books, in which Canon 
Driver's book on the Old Testament Literature 
holds the honorable position of pioneer; and & 
the preparation of such a treatise could not F 
have been intrusted to better hands than those 
of Dr. Newman Smyth... .We cordially com: 
mend a work which we have perused with 
much pleasure and not less Instruction.” — 
Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., in. The Critical 
Review. 
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Furmer Volume: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Prof. 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford, 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net. 


“Tt is the most scholarly and critical work 
in the English language on the literature of 
the Old Testament, and fully up to the present 
state of research in Germany.” —Prof. Pump 
Scuarr,W.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
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In Preparation : 
APOLOGETICS ; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 


By Prof, ALEXANDER B. Bruce, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Cr. 8vo. $2.50, 
net, 


8 , 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SRAM NVEI VAI MOI ANMAAAVAI MEA 
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THE BEST BOY'S BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys with 
Grant and Sherman’s Army. 


By WARREN LEE GOSS, author of “ Jed.” 
+ 12mo. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 











“ The most interesting books to me are the histories of 
individuals.” —LON@F ELLOW. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Bouton, author of the “ Famous 
ooks,”’ is ber latest and best book jn this popular 
series, 12mo, with portraits, $1.50. 





THE DAINTIEST LINE OF 
Handy Volume Classics 


ever published, Bound in faultless styles, charm- 
ingly illustrated, and the choicest books for Christ- 
mas gifts. “ Robert Browning,” * Burns,” “ Lucile,” 
* Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” ** Cran- 
ford,” “ Idylis of the King,” “ Wordsworth.” etc. 23 
vols. Parti-cloth, 1.00. Vellum cloth, $1.00. Silk, 
$1.50. Half caif, $2.00. Half levant, $2.50 per volume, 


SOMETHING NEW. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Daily Food 


in dainty bindings for holiday gifts. 12 photo-en- 
gravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents. Full 
cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents. French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 














T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 





Stirring the Eagle’s Nest, 


and Other Practical Discourses. By the Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Heart of the Gospel. 
Twelve sermons preached in Spurgeon’s pulpit. By 
the Rey. Alfred T. Pierson, D.D. 1 vol, 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
The Divine Art of Preaching. 
By the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents, 
How, to Be a Pastor. 
By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
The Working Church. 


By the Rey. Charles F. Towing, D.D. 1 vol, 1é6mo, 
cloth, 75 cents, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
Sent Free, iss. ierten 


ing for 93. Leonard Pub.Co., Bible House, Albany,.N.Y. 








Samples of our 8.8. papers 
printed im colors. Chil- 








“AMERICAN. 
FIRE INSURANCE Co.., 


2308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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“WORLD'S FAIR” 


.. SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


DESIGNEDIN CONNECTION WITH THE WORLD’ Falr, 
TO SHOW THE PROGRESS OF POPULAR MUSIC. THE 
WoRLD’s FAIR SERIES SHOWS HOW MUCH OF 
STRICTLY FINE MUSIC CAN BE OBTAINED aT THE 
NOMINAL PRICE OF $1.00. IT ALSO ILLUSTRATES THE 
ARTISTIC PERFECTION TO WHICH MUSICAL TYPOGRA- 
PHY AND BOOKMAKING HAVE BEEN CARRIED. 

THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS AND THE CRITICS Is, 
THAT “* NOSUCH BOOKS HAVE EVER BEFORE BEEN 
ISSUED AT THE PRicE,.”” THE VOLUMES ARE: 


n World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the “ Colum- 
bian” year. Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux,etc. 31 
compositions; handsome title-pagein colors. Large 
sheet music size ; 144 pages. 


“World’s Fair March Collection,” 
for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
merits are known. It contains the popular fa pm | 
of the leading composers, and stands at the head of ail 
similar collections. 39 marches. Large sheet music 
size; handsome title-page in colors: 144 pages. 


“World’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with hand- 
some title-page in colors. A veritable feast of melody 
from beginning toend, Such a volume has long been 
needed, but never carried out until now, 38 lads ; 
large sheet music size ; 144 pages. 


**World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection.” 


Selected from the works of all leading composers 
dance music; an admirable book of trioht pried, 
poruiar music. 86 dances; large sheet m' 

ndseme title-page in colors ; 144 pages. 
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“World’s Fair Song and Chorus 
Collection.” 


A collection of songs (with four-part Srorve to eateonce) 
from the most pope lar composers. 
ratify the popu far demand which has. an long by By 
t must not de classed with the man ublications 
of similar style. 44 pieces; han a “ tie-page in 
colors; 144 pages. 


Any volume sent, postpaid, on recelpt of price. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00 ; Boards, $1.25; Cloth 
Gilt, $2.00. 


O.iver Ditson ComPANy, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


6. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & C0, 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 1892. 


Ward & Drummond's Christmas Carols, 
Ne.14, Six new pieces. $2.00 per 100 ; 3c. per copy. 





Mugeg’s Christmas Greeting. Responsive and 
music. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 


Ming of Kings. By pammosny, 
music. 5 cents; #4.00 Oper 1 


Geod Santa Claus. Al cantata. By Vickers and 
Armstrong. 5 cents; $1.00 per 100, 


Responsive and 





Celumbia’s Christmas Chimes. A national 
Christmas entertainment for Sunday-schools, By 
J. B. Herbert. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 


Let Earth Reeet, eher 5 aa 
music, 5 cents; nd 00 per 100. 





iia aie and 





The Christmas Mexssengers. By Brown and 
Lorenz. 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100, Ne 
Christmas. A Christmas service. By Charles H. 
Gabriel. 5 cents; } $4.00 per 100. 
In addition to above, we keep everything in the line, 
such as Hood’s, Biglow & Main’s, Hull’s, Fillmore’s, 
Church’s, Pitt’s, etc., at lowest rates, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


“THE HOPE OF THE AGES.” 


A Christmas service for the Sunday-school, consist- 
ing of Scripture selections, recitations, and original 
music. Sparkling, and easily learned.’ Prepared by 

.L. Mason. Price,& cents each, by mail ; $4.00 per 
1068 by express, not prepaid. 


-* LIFT UP THE VOICE.” 


A Christmas anthem. By W. L. Mason. 
postpess. 10 cents each ; or, $1.00 per dozen. 
The leading service last year was 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


We can supply it this year at 5 cents each, postpaid; 
or, $4.00 per 100 by express —— 
Our resitation book for Chri 


“THE SANTA CLAUS MAN.” 


Containing 47 recitations and 3 dialogues, all for 
Christmas, and adapted to youth and younger chil- 
dren. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
, A specimen of each of the above mailed for 30 cents 
2 stamps. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 





Price, 


SIXTH AVENUE 





Largest and Finest Establishment of 
its kind in the United States. 


20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 





than elsewhere. 


Cannot be surpassed by any house in the country. 
and Untrimmed Hat Departments contain the latest styles and fabrics. 
Furnishing, China, and Glassware Departments are specially interesting at this time, 
as we are offering a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent lower 


OoOuUR DISPUALYV OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


Our Millinery, Silk, Dress Goods, 


Fall and Winter Catalogues 





H. O'NEILL 


Now ready. Mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for one early, as the 
supply is limited. 


& CO 


ny 2ist St., N. 


Our House 


6th Ave., 20th to 


Y. 








“““FESTAL DAYS” FOR 
CH R iST M A s. 


5 eves ° me aenen Seat 
e Ch Hn. bh ag y Miss Jess’ 2 
Brown. Muse sty 8. Lorenz. A fresh and vigeron 
Christmas oxere , containing new features. right 
text, delightful music. 
Christmas. A service by Charles H. Gabriel. An 
admirable gram, with great variety,for the Sun- 
day evening service. seeprenm | 50 cents per dozen ; 


“nm! per hundred 
he King’s dicthany. E. 8, Lorenz. One 
oft the best services ever 1} Noble exercises, 


magnificent music, grand decorations. 6 cents each; 
50 cents per dozen ; $3.50 per hundred, all postpaid, 
Samples of oan thr ee services, 16 cents pay coin, 
MRISTMAS | NE 
Christ a = "The new num- 
ber is or en better than ita p alae redecessors, Nos. 
lan Recitations for little end big folks, dialogues, 
exe cae songs, and anthems. 
Christmas reasury, No. 2. 
Christmas Treasary, No. 1. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 
The three Sore 25 cents in coin. 
CHRISTMAS C HIMES. 
A collection of brilliant and practical eSoor 
eo tableaux, little songs, quartets, etc. Full o 
hings. It includes the entertainment, he 
Dell's Sustives.. ” As capital! - 25 cents per copy. 


Toy-Makers af AVonderiand, a new Christ- 
mas Cantata by Charles H. Gabriel, is one of the 
brightest and most charming he has a0 peopared. Sure 
to —~ ied 30 cents per copy, postpaid ; $3.00 per dozen, 
a ry 

oria in Excelsia, by FE. 8. Lorenz, is 4 serions 
coma for male, lad'es, and mixed chorus, with 
carols for the school, Very effective. 10 cents each; 
sp 2 oA ay h cantata, 35 cents in cot 
mple copy of each ca in coin, 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, 
Thy Light is Come. mv Lorenz. 


‘ear Net. By Gabriel. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 pe rauume 

Sai e of each, 5 ents in coin. 

Send for circular of all our Christmas patiieations 
Address, Lorenz & €o., Dayton, Ohio,or Ward & 
Drummend, ’ 711 Broadway, New Yor 
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GLORY IN THE Hsien 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 
HAIL 10 THE KING. 
HAPPY TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing music, recitations, 
Responsive Reading, etc.-each onea Gem. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SET FOR 10c. 


John J. Hood, 4A" 


s_ PHILA., PA, 


Bates ahaa stated avata® atetal stata’ atata® stata? atavat 

THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. Nos, 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 438 HY™NS. 


Music, $60 per 100; 76c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100 ; 22¢. each by mall. 
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Epworth 


Now Brady. yor Christian Endesw or. Ee 
ues, and others, devot song 
LIFE | services. anes bg A. .F. werees. “rn 
cents; $2. jOzen ; 
LENE, | W<Ww, Wnliney'Co., Pabs., Toledo, Ohio 





The John Church Co, |The Biglow & Main Co., 


74 West 4th St.. Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 


DIALOGUE 4 ORICINAL 
XM paBoy EXERCISES £ EXERCISES for the Sunday Schoo] 
DMORE 

& 00.8 John i John Bt. New York. 








RT Music 





and rn 


Ths iw iam, tn a 8 


prepared “b 
wOped same i ae, ite Mam ya rintman 407 ier Bale “Sea 


a beapeaw 44 Entertainment of 
and Dialogue, by W. L 


Price, 


b A Shristmas Reverie, 
The Wonderful § Story, 


oy Ceo 
20 Cents Postpelé. 


Juvenile Cantatas: 
re * P tec. H. tis hoa ne 


eNew Santa 
Claus,” 
Cents, 
HEM” a beautiful. cantata for adults, by 
Yeni , 50 Cents. 
ISTTOR for Deceinter will contain appro- 
P Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished om ap- 


“Se i 


pele comnse Clana, 


woS CAL 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
mes goes Eoean, | Terre fx 


aNew Getemastevtes ate 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES 
Midwinter-night’s Dream. By Dr. 
ARD Doane, 


fective choruses, etc, 
cents, by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas se 
(No. 16) by the Rey. Rosert Lowry. 


the present times. Price, 5 cents, by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CRO 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and H. 
new service containing motion son 
with Christmas wreaths. 
6 cents each, by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of FI 
On the kindergarten plan. Ky Mrs. WILBU 
CRAFTS. Suited t 


mail ; 24 flags, $2.36, by mail.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, containsa 
ety of beautiful origivalcarols. Price, 4c.,by 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 


No.3. Choice, fresh,simple. Price, 4 cents. 


A Large Line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New 


ora 
. How- 
This new cantatais replete with easy 
melodies, humorous dialogue-parts, recitations, ef- 
Easily rendered. Price, 30 


16 pages. 
Scripture and song. Composed with reference to 


WwNS. On the Ringoeparton 

fain. 
sin A. - 
Printed : colors. Price, 


to Columbian year, introducing 
flags of principal nations, etc. Printed in colors. 
Price, 6 cents each, by mail, (12 flags, $1.18, by 


rvice 


A 


RF. 


vari- 
mail. 


York. 





CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES 


AND CANTATAS. 


EMANUEL. A sacred cantata for the choi 
Sunday-school. Py W. A. Ogden. It is “The 


of Emanuel” told in song. Price, 0 cents ; $3.00 per 


dozen. 
SANTA CLAUS’ DELIGHT. A merry cantata 
By Charlies H. Gavriel. Price, 


for Sunday-schools. 
30 cents Ro “rf dozen. 

J0Y BEL A new concert exercise for 
day-sechools. By J. H. * sccmmene 
=<) se Gouen, ppespate 
Se amen sent eereee application. 


Sixth S¢.. 
a ye o., or or ae Bible House, New 


Price, 5 cents; 5 


York. 


rand 
Story 


Sun- 


Cina- 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM FOR 

SCHOOLS. The Practice Cloth and Specimen 
Book is now issued under onecover, Send forcircular 
‘to Miss KIRK WOOD, 125 St. Charles Place, New York. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon's 8 Boarding 3 and Day Schoo! 


4110 and aut Sp wy St. Most doit Iiguttul location in! 
i 12th year opens Sept. 21, et F 
and college preparatory. Yircular on soplaaliea. 


STUDY LAW 
AT. Hol In THE 
SPRAGUE, CORRESPONDENCE 


OOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 













J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 
in ton, D. C., and George W. Childs, proprietor Phila- 
elphia Pubile Ledger, who will testi! 'y to permanency’ 
ee cure. Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to FE. s.souneTers 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Piaila- 
delphia, Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen, Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 














“lorence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The engraving shows a 
ao late style of these goods. 
¥ / They are made of genuine 


Florence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the design, all 
real Florence Silk Mit- 
\tens are sold one pair 
in a box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern 
shown here is lined 
in back and wrist 
\\ throughout vie 
\ hey are 

fect fitting, an te 
cold climates are 
far more dura- 
H ble; and quite as 
i] fashionable as the best of 
gloves. Sold by all enter- 
cnt ealers, who can 

supplied by the 

NONOTUCK SILK Co, ! 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
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A NEW 


willed Lace Thread 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world! 


Bend 10¢. for 














llus. Tidy and Bed 
Spread Patterns from London and Paris, 
5 cents each, or 60 cents a dozen includ- 

copy of above Book—No, 3, 
@LASGO LACE THREAD CO.,.G 








Perfect in every 

§ Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 


[2 On approval, 
iad LAWLENCE, BUTLER, 
7 & BENHAM, 
i 92 High St., Columbv«, O, 
fs Our illustrated book oa 
: Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 





The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 


| Betetad Save Discomfort and Daring. 


a aon like an Illustrated Booklet free. 


UKENHOSE COMPANY, 
76 eee Street, Besten, Maas. 





by return mail, fall to 
ya 
AILOR —— = DRESS 





CUTTING. 

Revised only th 

genuine Yalion “ation sYeres iaver 

ware 0 ‘init ” Aa Se ular ae: : 
ons. ny - 
se ol eater easily and - 
ly learn to tend m make any i 
measure, for ladies, 
Se bed -sudrsn, Chet Ruares 
PEGS ass 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cer. Moventh a., New York, 





sad Santa Claus, “Jr., "a Christmas 
cantata, a spec dal feature being cho- 
ruses for female voices only.- Send 
M US ~4 | G 35 cts. for sample copy. Send 15 cts, 

~ for samples of three beautiful new 
Christmas services for the Sunday-schoo!l, with !llus- 
trated title- Four Christmas anthenrs : ‘* He>k! 
what mean those holy voices,” by Westhoff: “ Christ 
is born,” ithe Gabriel ; * Glory to God in the highest,” 
by We “ There were shepherds,” by ——- 


ges: -™ 15 cents, n pages of 
BY ew Song’ free, 









postpaid. 8 
Triumphal Anthems” and “ The 
GEO. oOsCHE oy * 
178 State ‘Street, Chicage, ri, 






























































































































: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXXIV. No. 45 





_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT, — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


BEET Ys CIO TOON, on ccrccocchstpbendnehsovenpipiincsense cod $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any sohect or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one adress, 
Wcentseach. A pac e thus sent is addressed to 
one a met only, and no pames can be written or 
prin on the separate papérs. 

The papers for aclub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at {00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
i] 


r 7 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘l'his applies to 
“kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
foowe clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
charicter, The free copies for re clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


kage. 
per dations may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly’club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE.OF ADDRESS: Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malied, scparately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying a | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
rate of three cenis a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one @ 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other real 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the a by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
PorMed lant year DY ............cc..-ccccsceceoreeneronees 

he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, willbe 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which Include postage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

‘Two or more conten. one year, 6shillings each, 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
pacteae to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 
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LOVE \Pouls 
Ready for use, Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 


Sold everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 
J. L. Presoott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. ‘ 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance, 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 


as 


COAL GAS 
NO 


CLINKERS - 


Dissolve Kem-Kom in water—sprinkle § 
S it upon coal—makes your coal last 
b longer —burn brighter— have no coal ¢ 
: , P gas, no clinkers—Early break fast fires, § 
it. Avoid the taste. even when draught is poor—Kem-Kom 4 


DAS » is harmless — Grocers sell it — 25-cent ¢ 
ny» & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 4 package, enough to treat ton of coal. 7 
ew York. 


_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver P Mrs, Agnes B. Ormsbee, authorof ‘ The House § 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. ? Comfortable,” has written a sensible article on 
20 P Fuel Economy,” telling everybody how to make 

P and keep household fires—in a booklet, superbly § 
P ill din water colors by G. H. Buek—Free to § 
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. overnesy, upon receipt of two-cent stamp. Stand- 
Ss ROUS P ard Coal & Fuel Co., 57 Milk Street, Boston, 
0 P Mass. ‘ 




















HAIR A” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. peony 
perfumed, Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp. Prevents bald- 
ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft 
and beautiful. all druggists or by mail 60 ets, 44 Stone St, N.Y. 


One of 
the deli- 
cate-dirty 
=—jobs of 



































f — keeping 
book ‘ How to Paper’ qv | : 
White Blanks 33c. ft las been 
Rew caida” «ie t to clean 

Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send bust- Tt the lamps 
iarvesumpte Boe | and keep them in burning 
by express, . 5S 

SER & ALLMAN, })| Order. 

Ee a “The Pittsburgh Lamp” 


has put an end to that. 
Will you send for a primer? 


PittspurGcH Brass Co. 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Se 
House Furnishing 
has many branches. We concentrate our entire re- 
py oar | 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 
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Singer 
Santheavy 


10 miles or 1,000 miles from home—it matters not—Co 
attachments s b ne = eee ee so séldom one 
years, Bay direct save dealers ets about them—Columbias are guaranteed. s 
and it. Send 1, CaTALOGUB, nest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two 2-ct, stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
Yor'y Chicagn 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | =——— 


r = Boston Linen, Roston Bond, and 
«Js merits ae WASH BLUE have been fully tested OUT OF] pauker win are superior in quality 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it | PAPER? que & So tn pitas. tyes Satence 
D. S. WILT } 


RGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa, Samoel Ward be, bee ee 
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Worth Knowing. 


That ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS are the highest result of 
medical science and skill, and in ingredients and method have 
never been equalled. 


That they are the original and genuine porous plasters, upon 
whose reputation imitators trade. 

That ALLCOcK’s Porous PLASTERS never fail to perform their 
remedial work quickly and effectually. 

That this fact is attested by thousands of voluntary and 
unimpeachable testimonials from grateful patients. 

That for Rheumatism, Weak Back, Sciatica, Lung Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local pains, they 
are invaluable. 
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That when you buy ALLcock’s PoROUS PLASTERS you abso. 
lutely obtain the best plasters made. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLCock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 
[By Charles Mackay. } 


I lay in sorrow, deep distressed : - 
My grief g proud man heard ; 

His looks were cold, eer me gold, 
But not a kindly word. 

My sorrow passed,—I paid him back 
The gold he gave to me ; 

Then stood erect and spoke my thanks, 
And blessed his charity. 





I lay in want, ‘in grief and pain: 
A poor man passed my way ; 
He bound my head, he gave me bread, 
He watched me night and day. 
How shall I pay him back again 
For all he did to me? 
Oh, gold is great, but greater far 
Is heavenly sympathy ! ‘ 


THE ONE GREAT LITERATURE 
FOR POPULAR STUDY. 


[By Matthew Arnold. ]} 


Only one literature there is, one great 
literature, for which the people have had 
& preparation,—the literature of the Bible. 
However far they may be from having a 
complete Pte rpcmny for it, they have 
some; and it is theonly great literature 
for which they have any. Their bringing 
up, what they have heard and talked of 
ever since they were born, have given 
them no sort of conversance with the 
forms, fashions, notions, wordings, allu- 
sions, of literature having its source in 
Greece and Rome; but they have given 
them a good deal of conversance with the 
forms, fashions, notions, wordings, allu- 
sions of the Bible. Zion and Babylon 
are their Athens and Rome; their Idaand 
Olympus are Taborand Hermon; Sharon 
is their Tempe. These and_the like Bible 
names can reach their imagination, kindle 
trains of thought and remembrance in 
them. The elements with which the lit- 
erature of Greece and Rome conjures have 
no power on them; the elements with 
which the literature of the Bible conjures 
have. 

Therefore I have so often insisted, in 


the need, if from this point of view only, 
for the Bible in schools for the people. 
If poetry, philosophy, and eloquence, if 
what we call in one word letters, are a 
power, and a beneficent, wonder-working 
power, in éducation, through the Bible 
only have the people much chance of get- 
ting at poetry, philosophy, and eloquence, 
Perhaps I may here quote what I have at 
former times said: “Chords of power are 
touched by this instruction which no other 
part of the instruction in a popularschool 
reaches; and chords various, not the single 
religious chord only. The Bible is for 
the child in an elementary school almost 
his ae contact with poetry and philoso- 
phy. What a course of eloquence and 
poetry (to call it by that name alone) is 
the Bible in a school which has and can 
have but little eloquencesand poetry! and 
how much do our elementary schools lose 
by not having any such course as part of 
their school program! All who value the 
Bible may rest assured that thus to know 
and possess the Bible is the most certain 
way to extend the power and efficacy of 
the Bible.”... 

The object, thén, is to find some literary 
production of the highest order, which in 
our schools for the people can be studied 
and apprehended as a connected whole. 
It has betn made out, I think, that we 
must go to the Bible for this; so the ob- 
ject will be to find in the. Bible some 
whole, of admirable’ literary beauty in 
style and treatment, of manageable length, 
with defined limits; to present this to the 
learner in an intelligible shape, and to 
add such explanations and helps as may 
enable him to grasp it as a connected and 
complete work. 

Evidently the Old Testament’ offers 
more suitable matter for this purpose 
than the,New. Its documents exhibit 
Hebrew literature in its perfection, while 
the New Testament does not pretend to 
exhibit the Greek language and literature 
in their perfection; the contents of the 
New Testament, moreover, almost entirely 
purport to be a plain record of events, or 
else to be epistles, and do not the least 
give themselves out as aspiring to the 
literary characters of poetry, rhythm, and 
eloquence; many parts of the Old Festa- 
ment, on the other hand, do bear, and 
profess to bear, these characters. To the 





Old Testament, then, we had better go for 


reports to the Education Department, on | 
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_ prophet is of all Old Testament writers 


“Movember 5, 1892.] 
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SO 





what we want; and I think it’is clear 
that nothing could more exactly suit our 
urpose | than what the Old Testament 
ives us in the last twenty-seven chapters 
of the Book of Isaiah. 

The Hebrew language and genius, it is 
admitted by common consent, are seen in 
the Book of Isaiah at their perfection ; 

this has naturally had its effect on the 
English translation, which Pec oes per- 
haps rises to such beauty as in this book. 

Then, whatever may be thought of the 
authorship of the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters, every One will allow that there comes 
a break between them and what goes im- 
mediately before them, and that they form 
a whole by themselves, And the whole 
which they form is large enough to ex- 
hibit a prolonged ‘development and con- 
nection, and yet is of manageable length, 

and comes within fixed limits. Ad to 
which, it is a whole of surpassing interest ; 
so that, while Isaiah is styled the greatest 
of the prophets, the evangelical prophet, 
and St. Jerome calls him not so much a 
prophet as an evangelist, and Ambrose 
told Augustine to read his prophecies the 
first thing after his conversion, and this 


the one far most quoted in the New,— 
while all this is so, it is, moreover, in the 
last twenty-seven chapters that the great- 
est interest is reached; insomuch that out 
of thirty-four passages from him which 
Gesenius brings together as quoted in the 
New Testament, there are twenty-one 
from these last chapters against only thir- 
teen from the rest of the book. 

Finally, not only have the last twenty- 
seven chapters this poetical and this re- 
ligious interest, but they have also an 
historical interest of the highest order ; 
for they mark the very point where Jew- 
ish history, eaught in the current of 
Cyrus’s wars and policy, is carried into 
the great open stream of the world’s his- 


ony ® never again to be separated fs from it.: 








A Model 
Superintendent 


An object-lesson will help a super- 
intendent more than will a fine-spun 
|theory. The book “A Model Super- 
intendent ”’ shows how & good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
| records; at special services. It is a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
| Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


“He was indeed a mode! superintendent, and 
this book tells how he became such ; {t exhibits 
his methods, and gives, besides, the precise 
forms and exercises which he used. 2 dited so 
ably and intelligently, and ssing in itself 
such valuable characteristics, the volume —_ 
be widely useful.”—7he New York 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
| booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
; Publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for fllustrated 
price-list. 








Cc. A. HART & Co., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TL ASS AND BANNERS. 
SCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, - 


CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE.,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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UPECLEANERS 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real haquse 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 

















A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 
you know the rest. 
truth of the saying. The Hartman Fle 
Wire Mat has no peer. 

HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Sireet, New York ; 508 State Street, 

Chicago ; 51 and 538. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

and testimonials matled free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached 4-- ** Hartman.” 
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No SATISFACTION, NO O FAX! All instruments 
shipped ted for ten years 
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ACCENTS pe Dr. LS S$ New Book, cov- 
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ng work and great 
t "t fro, T ong hand From 
w A NTE 1] the Christ Land.” entitled 


“FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” 


aerecia New LIFE OF CHRIST, and 1 
of Palestine and its People, ii\ustrated 
wins cose 400 wonderful engravings of scenery in 
be Land, copies of old masters, and famous 
ictures from the Land a Times of the 
Raviocs, also a grand mictare of Jerusalem on the 
day of the crucifixion, in 2@ colors, and ten feet 3 
length, This is Dr. TAL MAGE’S life work, a 
his greatest book. Orders are now pouring in x4 
all parts of the civilized world, Wor will never 
have another like it. 1,000,000 copies will , 
be sold the first year. Agents should drop all else, 
and obtain an agency. Such chances come only once 
ina lifetime. The most remarkable and wonderful 
ofall books about the Land, Times, and People of the 
Bible, and just the book for Christmas canvassing. Go 
to work WOW, and you will make hundreds of dol- 
lars, Territory going with arush; actnow; no capital 
needed, Name territory you want, and w rite et once 
for particulars to 
WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
(Mentionthis paper.) 18th and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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or or WOMAN AND SHADOWS OF wey re YORE 
EN yy thrilling of Gospe 
“ In His Name the ae dee ona Sew 
mn HELEN © BELL. Il 
By Bean VU. man Abbo tt D.D. 
B _ Bewee book of Christian love and faith. {ustra- 
from Photogra; yea 45. 
ae ling took ever alah , te Wanted,— 
Five vod it, Ratra 
Fo aoe to 
Tee ell < and eta 
peg Br Geter it. "Tne best chance ever rat to 
'y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 
IS IT TRUE” - 
That inexperienced, but energetic and respectable, 
people make $10.00 per day selling books? Well, 
that depends upon whether they have the right book. 
It is quite usual for such a person to sell six copies of 
Story of America inaforenoon. ‘That is because 


it tells everything of any "apecial interest that bas 
pappqne from the discovery and conquest of “e 
New World pA to the present eventful year. 
tells suse what you care to know. It is full of inet. 
dent, and reads like a romance. No one author, 
however rons. could write such a book. To make 
it, Dr, Mabie, the distinguished editor of The Christian 
Union, call lied to his aid such prominent writers as 
rds F = fecrman. Congressmen Fy 
ridge op Vincen 
Doolittle, Miss Frances FE. Tirihere Colonel 
Bri ht, and others, each of whom was assigned the 
subject he wee re-eminently qualified to wri'e upon, 
Think of it! es, 850 illustrations, All new, 
Write for illustrated ireniar and terms. No capital 
ujred, except $1.00 for outfit. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philada,, Pa. 
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HURRAH Fo COLUMBUS | 


aay, ¢ or ft poy amy beving 9 some leisure wanted in 
Hh nm to take orders for ‘THE DISCOVERY 
AN CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes, Agents wild with success, 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one wee 
Miss FE. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; . Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one bui ding A Bo- 
nanza! kson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publis: ore, MH. J.SmMITHM 
CoO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, rl. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


into all languages. Dur- 
ae easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the 












™ ated. Address N. Typewriter 
~~ 1 Wash. 8t., Boston, Mass. 





“ : to Child About * 6 
“ TALKS the most popular gay pubilehed. 


Sellsat sight. reas g Freight paid. Best book 
for the holida: pqs wanted ; also for other books 
and Bibles. R. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md, 








Chandeliers *°, Spyrchss, Tals, 


We make a rpecialty of church lighting. 
Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 


A. J, WEIDENER, 
No, 36 South 24 Bt., -» Philadeiphtia, Pa. Pa. 


_. PULPIT ‘FURNITURE, 


L. SHAW, 27 & 





“180 ORDERS IN 3 DAYS.” “10 orders out 
of every 12 calls ;" * 47 orders in 16 hours ;"’ “73 orders 
patna Termafres, JAS. H. EARLE, Pub., Boston. 
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Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


8. C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bomfeld St. Boston, Mass. 


In ordering goods, ¢ or in goers: in- 
| quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
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Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St, Phila, Pa, 


you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
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This is the SHAPE, not the size, of the 


Genuine FREE 
Oxford EXPRESS. 
aT UOT Teachers’ Bible 


MAN 


FREE 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives to 
pisore her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
ort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame—if things are upturned while Renee-dleaien goes 
on~—why, blame : One remedy is within her 
reach, if she uses Sapdlio everything will look clean, aad 


of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 
iio. 3" , res 
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Yes, Barber, what you say is true, 
I need a number one shampoo, 
v~And came in, as I always do, 


Because I can rely on you 
ure Ivory Soap, in lieu 


GO 
SENSE 
Corset Waists 


are now made in 
sha 


To choose 
Of soaps of divers form and hue 


From usef which such ills ensue, 


Well, sir, we Barbers suffer too, 
From humbug articles, and rue 
That we have tried before we knew 
Poor toilet frauds to whith are due 


To every New Subscriber ‘at $2. 

Of course the Bibles we send out are 
very much larger. 

Orders are pouring in by mail, telegraph 
and express. Have you sent in yours? Do 
it bea and'thus prevent disappointment to 
and others, » Address 


Morte scalp-diseases than a few. 

I know we are the safer who 

Use Ivory Soap for a shampoo. 
Corvaicut 1892, ay THe Procter & Gamete Co, 
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[Oxford Teachers’ Bible} 


Ceneral Index to Contents: 
HOLY SCRIPTURES with References. 
CONCORDANCE: 40,000 References. 
INDEX to Persons, Places and Things. 


16,000 References. 
TWELVE COLORED [IAPS with ‘Index, 
i 


DETAILED TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


. Referen: in the New Teate- 
- ment to Incidents recorded in 
Testame: 





1. The Title of the Bible. 
2. The Canon of Scripture. :. 
3. Versions of the Scripture. the Old - 
4. Gominenene of the Old Testa- BIBLE LANDS. 
ment. 
_ Summary of the Old Testament. |(Their Inhabitants, Conforma- 
é. Summary of the tion, Principal Character- 
7. Chronology of the Old Testa- istics, Etc.) 
ment. 90. Ethnology of the Jews and 
8. Genealogy from Adam to Jacob their Relghbors. 
9. Itinerary of the Joutheying of/31. Jewish Sects and Parties. 
the lsraelites to Canaan. 83&. The Jewish Year. 
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